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Events of the Géleek. 


On Thursday the German Chancellor made a long 
reply to the Socialist interpellation in favor of a state- 
ment of the terms of peace, opened by Herr Scheidemann, 
the moderate Socialist leader. Herr Scheidemann 
declared that everybody was sick of the war, that the 
German people would not go on with it a day longer 
than was necessary to secure their ‘“ independence ”’ 
(which we imagine no one but a few fanatics threaten), 
and that there must be no annexations. The Chancellor’s 
speech avoided a statement of terms, and denied that 
Germany was sending out feelers for peace. But he did 
not repudiate Herr Scheidemann’s postulates; and even 
underlined them in phrases pointing to an economic 
rather than a territorial settlement in Eastern Europe, 
while he appears to have hinted that the real German 
object was “ guarantees’’ for the future. A “ peace 
bridge’ was to be constructed between the “ Kaiser- 
Powers ’’ and the Near East, -but instead of resounding 
“with the tread of marching battalions,” “it would 
serve for works of peace and Kultur.”’ 

* * ~ 

’ For the rest the Chancellor’s polemic was mainly 
anti-English. It was we who were responsible for going 
on with the “ murder of nations,’’ while we had annulled 
our defence of Belgium by our hypocritical violation of 
Greek neutrality. The Chancellor's references to the 
internal troubles were weak andirritable. The Allies were 
grossly misrepresenting Germany’s economic position. 
She had sufficient provisions, if properly distributed, and 
was getting ample supplies of cotton through the Danube 


“ 


to have fallen to assault, 
| evacuated by the Serbs when the Bulgars had pressed 
| home the threat to their right flank. 


| main Serbian Army in Albania. 


| and Albanian highlands. 





(from where ?), as well as of copper and rubber. This is 
certainly a mis-statement. As for the military position, 
so long as Germany was going from victory to victory, 
she would “ resolutely carry on the war.’ 

* * * 

Wirs the fall of Monastir, last Friday, the Serbs 
were compelled to abandon their last independent foot- 
hold on their own territory. The town does not seem 
but to have been quietly 


The Serbs fell 
Some marched to join the 
Others seem to have 
fallen back into Greek territory, without suffering the 


back in three directions. 


| fate which a strict observance of Greek neutrality would 
| have prescribed for them. 
| the French at Ghevgeli. 

| continues, 


At least a battalion joined 
The advance-of the enemy 
though it is improbable they will follow 
the retreating Serbs much farther into the Montenegrin 
General von Koevess has con- 
tinued his movement against Montenegro, and the 
Bulgars on the lower part of the front have swept west- 
ward to Dibra, and past Resna to Ochrida. The south- 
eastern part of Montenegro, on a line through Ipek to 
Djakova, is now cut off. At every step, even now, the 


| Serbs are making a strong resistance, and in spite of the 
| fact that they have lost a considerable amount of 


material, there is every reason to believe they have lost 
none of their spirit and fighting value. 
* * * 

THE position of the Allies is more difficult to 
determine, though there is no evidence to suggest that 
it is other than critical. According to the latest reports, 
and it is not encouraging to notice that these are from 
enemy sources, the whole Allied position had been sub- 
jected to determined and repeated attacks. The 
Bulgarians report that an attempted envelopment of the 
French Kavadar position proved unsuccessful, the 
French evading the threat and taking up new positions 
in the rear. There seems also to have been a movement 
towards the extreme western French flank which was 
refused. The total effect of these movements has been 
to cause the French to withdraw from the first and 
natural defensive positions to a further line which rests 
upon no strong natural features. The Demir Kapu gorge 
through which the railway passes, the only strong point 
in the Allied salient, seems now to have been abandoned ; 
and the French line, withdrawn within the Czerna- 
Vardar triangle, makesa long narrow loopabout Gradetz, 
on the Nish-Salonika railway. The attacks upon the 
British section of the line consisted of an intensive bom- 
bardment followed by a Bulgar infantry advance, which 
is said to have been repulsed. But the line has been 
twice readjusted, and seems in danger of fracture towards 


Rabrovo. 
+ * * 


Tue Allied situation is serious. It is not 
feasible as a military operation to oppose odds of between 
two and four to one upon positions of no natural strength 
and of such extent that the defensive force cannot 
properly man it. It cannot be a political move, since it 
is open to such obvious risks that we stand to lose more 
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than we can gain by it. If the force were about twice as 
large and had perfect liberty of movement, a stand 
might be made about Salonika. General Sarrail can be 
trusted to do all that is possible; but it is reported that 
von Gallwitz, with a purely German force, is concen- 
trating against the French, and that the Bulgars are 
massing north or Dorian against the British. It is to be 
hoped that the Allies have some definite plan and do not 
intend merely to wait until the position is even worse than 
at present. So far the Allied losses have not been heavy, 
and at present they are free to retreat. It is difficult to 
think it would not be better to re-embark at once while 
we have this freedom of movement than to risk what is 
intolerable to imagine. 


* x * 


Tue negotiations with Greece seem no nearer a 
solution. King Constantine has explained his position 
in two interviews. To the correspondent of the “ Times ”’ 
he dwelt on his preference for England and English life, 
forgetting, perhaps, the speech made in Berlin in 
1913, in which he expressed an even stronger preference 
for Germany. His first duty, however, was to Greece. 
“The pitiable condition of Belgium was ever before his 
eyes,’’ and he was resolved at all costs to keep Greece 
out of the European conflagration. He renewed his 
solemn assurance that Greece cherished no designs 
against the Allies, but he complained of the indefinite- 
ness of their policy. How could Greece bind herself as 
to her action, until she knew what was the Allied 
programme? In an interview with an American 
correspondent the King went further. Under no circum- 
stances would he evacuate Salonika; he would, however, 
protect the retreat and disembarkation of the Allies, 
if they promised not to return. On the Allied side the 
most definite statement is that of the French Minister 
in Athens, who has told the Greek press that under no 
circumstances will the Allies evacuate Salonika. 


* * * 


On the other hand a message from the “ Man- 
chester Guardian ’’ correspondent from Salonika, which 
has evaded the Greek censor, represents the atti- 
tude of Greece towards the Allies a fortnight 
ago in so bad a light that we have every right 
to insist upon the utmost watchfulness over Greek 
movements. The correspondent states that the Greek 
officers openly talked of the time when they would 
attack the Allies. A fort at the entrance to Salonika 
Bay has been secretly strengthened, and heavy guns 
mounted. Submarine mines, stored as though ready to 
be launched, were discovered. On the heights above 
Salonika there were barbed wire defences turned towards 
the Allied camps, and guns pointed in the same direction. 
Certain military movements on Sunday, November 21st, 
aroused the suspicion that the Greeks were preparing to 
attack that night, and the fleet in port cleared for action. 


* * * 


Tue fighting at Ctesiphon proves to have been 
heavier than was announced at first. It was, in effect, 
the battle for Baghdad, since in the Mesopotamian 
campaign the Turks have almost always fought in 
advance of the centres they wish to defend. The total 
British casualties in the battle.and the subsequent 
counter-attacks amounted to 4,567, a heavy list for a 
force of some two divisions, and General Townsend was 
well advised to withdraw. In a rearguard action on the 
night of November 30th, there were a few more 
casualties, and two river boats were disabled by shell 


fire and had to be abandoned. The number of Turkish | 





prisoners, on the ordinary average, would seem to argue 
a casualty list about twice as heavy as the British, and 
it is satisfactory to notice that the number of British 
killed is only 643, a considerably smaller number than 
might have been expected in so heavy a list. 


* * * 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN announced in the House that 
reinforcements had been ordered before the advance upon 
Ctesiphon, and that some had probably arrived. During 
the rapid falling back upon Kut-el-Amara the casualties 
amounted to only 300. That is sufficient answer to the 
Turkish pictures of a British rout, and it fully justifies 
Mr. Chamberlain’s praise of the behavior of both British 
and Indian troops. The position at Kut is fairly strong, 
and it is reported that the Turkish entrenchments have 
been strengthened considerably. If this be the case, 
the Turks are a little hasty in their epitaphs, and there 
is every reasonable hope that the retreat is only a 
temporary set-back to an expedition which has been 
almost uniformly successful. The considerable and 
important slice of Mesopotamia which we still hold, 
added to the enemy colonies we have taken, have a 
material bearing upon the position of the war as a whole. 
They should and doubtless will be pooled in the common 
Allied stock to barter against those parts of the Allied 
territory which the enemy occupies. Germany has 
always visualized a colonial system. Therefore she must 
write off the bulk of, if not all, the territory she holds 
upon suffrance against the colonies which we hold 
entirely. 


* * * 


THe bombardment which had been growing in 
intensity upon the Western front, especially in the Artois 
and Champagne, gave place in the latter section to a 
German attack on Monday. The Germans were able to 
capture an advanced French trench about a third of a 
mile long on Hill 193, which lies to the north and east 
of Souain. It is a position of some tactical importance, 
as an observation post, and a sort of fulcrum for further 
advance. From the German point of view, it not only 
weakens the launching ground for a fresh French attack, 
but bites into the western side of the salient which 
springs from the Courtine work. Thus it gives 
the enemy a good position for the further reduction of 
the French advanced line in this area. The ability to 
take local initiative of this sort does not modify the 
fact that the Allies have and hold the initiative over the 
whole Western front, and can, therefore, forestall all 
but minor and local attacks 


* * * 


PresipEent WiLson’s Message to Congress, delivered 
last Tuesday, was a full and formal exposition of the 
doctrine and policy of ‘‘ preparedness,’’ involving an 
increase of the standing army on a peace establishment, 
a large “‘ free citizen ’’ force, the shipbuilding proposals 
for an enlarged navy (already brought before Congress), 
and last, not least, Government assistance for the 
creation of a mercantile marine, making American 
commerce independent of foreign transport. These pro- 
posals were preceded by an eloquent and passionate 
denunciation of certain citizens of the United States— 
born under other flags—who have poured poison and 
disloyalty into the very arteries of ‘‘ our national life,’’ 
and whose treachery was calculated to entangle the nation 
in troubles of European origin. This attack on German- 
American disloyalty suggests that it is no longer good 
politics to seek by balanced phrasing to conciliate the 
German element. 
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In a formal re-affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Mr. Wilson expressly repudiated all claims of the United 
States to “impose” upon Mexico or other American 
countries “a government of our own choosing.” The 
United States, seeking no domination, nevertheless insist 
upon “ security” in national life, both for themselves 
and for the other American States. “ We have set aside 
America as a whole for the uses of independent nations 
and political free men.” This Liberal Monroeism is 
assigned as the ground for a policy of preparedness. But 
the new armaments can only signify a fear lest 
the old natural protection of the ocean may no longer 
suffice against the piracy of other Powers. The power, 
science, and unscrupulous machinations of Germany are 
turning the whole national policy of the only neutral 
capable of building adequate defences against them. It 
looks as if a serious by-product of the war would be the 
conversion of America into a great military and naval 
power. 

* * * 


Answerine Mr. Snowden on Wednesday, the Prime 
‘Minister made an important statement on peace. If, he 
said, proposals “of a serious character for a general 
peace’ were made, either by a neutral Power or the 
enemy Governments, they would first be discussed by 
the Allied Governments. But it would be the Govern- 
ment’s “ desire’’ to take Parliament into its confidence 
“at the earliest possible moment.’’ We do not quite 
understand whether this means that Parliament will not 
be consulted at any stage of peace negotiations before a 
real conclusion has been arrived at among the Allies. If it 
does, this will not do at all. This is no ordinary war, 
and the people of this country will have made enormous, 
unheard-of sacrifices before it is over. When the time 
comes, their representatives have a right to be told what 
general terms of peace are proposed, and what is the 
view of the Government upon them, so that it may go 
into Conference armed with the general authority of 
Parliament. Much will be heard of this matter. We 
hope the Government are alive to its importance. 


THE period of attestation under the Derby scheme 
comes to an end this Saturday, in spite of an effort to 
extend it. There has been a tumultuous rush to the 
recruiting stations, in greater numbers than the recording 
officials and the doctors could deal with. Lord Derby 
has chosen to say that he is ‘‘ disappointed ’’ with the 
results, without stating the ground of his dissatisfaction. 
We believe that enormous masses of men have come in, 
married as well as single. But thanks to Lord Derby’s 
informal repeal of the Registration Act, his recruits are 
only provisional, and thousands must be returned to 
indispensable industries. The measure of this re- 
distribution is for the Government, not for Lord Derby, 
to decide. In a letter to the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ Mr. 
Llewelyn Williams states, we believe accurately, that 
munition factories have been greatly hampered by the 
loss of workers, who have been snatched, not merely from 
the munition shops, but from the supplying industries, of 
whose inter-connection no account has been taken. “ One 
essential element in shells is lacquer, which is gold- 
colored varnish of shellac dissolved in alcohol; so that 
without a distillery shells cannot be manufactured! Or 
take the case of sulphuric acid. I believe that this acid 
is required for all sorts of manufactures—hats, shoes, 
bookbinding, and even candles ’”’ ! 





WE are much surprised that Mr. Tennant, questioned 
as to the break-up of the meeting of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, took from a police report a suggestion 
that three or four of the stewardesses spoke, abusing the 
soldiers, “in Teutonic accents.” This gross statement 
was flatly denied by Mr. Ponsonby, and it is incredible 
on the face of it. Why, then, did Mr. Tennant adopt it? 
Is it not apparent that no more damaging statement 
could be made than that a body of British politicians 
would be so lost to sense and decency as to employ 
Germans to control a meeting to discuss peace or foreign 
policy? Really, this is to enter into competition with 
our traducers in making the British case look foolish. 

* *% 

“ THEsE idiotic Yankees ’’ must feel a certain relief 
that at length von Papen, who thus described them, has 
become intolerable to the Administration. The Govern- 
ment have asked for his recall and that of his colleague, 
Boy-Ed, on account “ of their objectionable activities in 
connection with military and naval matters.’’ The naval 
attaché, Boy-Ed, was clearly involved in the case against 
the Hamburg-Amerika Line, which conspired to supply 
German warships at the commencement of the war. It 
has long been an interesting problem how far the United 
States Government would tolerate these representatives 
of Germany, who have hardly tried to conceal their 
defiance of American law or custom. 


* 7 * 


Tue dashing but futile exploit of Chinese 
Republicans in Shanghai harbor on Monday looks like 
the signal for a revolution which has failed. A body 
of men boarded the small Chinese cruiser, ‘ Chao-Ho,” 
and the crew, though not the officers, immediately 
fraternized with them. They then shelled the arsenal, 
which was also attacked from land. Two other cruisers 
remained loyal and returned the rebels’ fire, and the 
whole enterprise was foiled next morning with the re- 
capture of the ‘‘ Chao-Ho.’’ The inference is that the 
Republicans are ready for action, but lack arms, since 
their first move is to attack an arsenal. Meanwhile, 
however, President Yuan-Shih-Kai has issued a state- 
ment, in which he again denies that he seeks a crown. 
So did Julius Cesar. He admits, however, that proposals 
for a monarchy will be made at the forthcoming 
Constitutional Convention. It is so absolutely under 
his control that no one believes that a monarchical move- 
ment could have gone so far without his approval. The 
danger of a revolutionary movement at this juncture is 
that it would probably lead to Japanese intervention. If 
decisive events can be staved off until the end of the war, 
it would clearly be easier for us to fulfil our treaty obliga- 
tions to safeguard the independence and integrity of 
China. 


* * * 


Rovumania has taken an ambiguous step which 
seems to be a prelude to some further action. She 
announces that, after a short period of grace, she will 
commandeer all foreign vessels found in Roumanian 
ports. This is a war measure, but no constructive 
interpretation makes it quite clear on which side Rou- 
mania may intervene. 


* * - 


THE Budget has passed the third reading in the 
House of Commons, brilliantly conducted by Mr. 
McKenna. We must reserve further dealing with it till 
next week 
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Politics and Affairs. 





GERMAN IDEAS OF PEACE. 


WE see neither sense nor patriotism in the aversion which 
some of our newspapers show to all debate on the question 
of peace. To hear some of these protests, one would 
think that war was the natural state of man, rather than 
a disorderly interruption of it. ‘‘ War is a ruffian,”’ 
said Coleridge, and every soldier at the front could 
endorse the poet’s description of it with pictures of the 
It is and should be 
England was 


ruin and defilement it has wrought. 
especially repugnant to this nation. 
aroused from her peaceful activities to put down a well- 
organized effort to lay the world under what the leader 
of the German National Liberals calls ‘‘the fear of 
When this end is attained, and she and 
Europe gain a ‘measure of security, her interest 


strength.’’ 
in the conflict ceases. She can gain nothing in 
territory. She will only add to her prestige in the 
sense that she will have re-established two small 
nations which German violence has destroyed. She 
desires to be her old self, living in a society of States 
essentially free. If, therefore, her people watch the war 
as something beyond a procession of horrible, man- 
destroying events, it is to measure her approach to the 
goal which from the beginning she marked out for herself. 
She has no conclusive military ground for supposing that 
she has reached it. Her armies and those of her Allies 
have suffered reverses which forbid instant recuperation. 
But they exist in unbroken spirit, and are in the act of 
being heavily reinforced and replenished. 
Germany can cherish no such expectation. As we 
In spite of his boasts, the Chan- 
knows that she disposes of no 


military, economic, enabling her to 


wax, she must wane. 
cellor forces, 
financial, or 
establish a Continental rule on the humiliation of 
Russia or the effacement of France, least of all on the 
While 
England remains essentially intact and intangible, 


destruction of England’s unbroken sea-power. 


Germany, with the high seas closed to her, is lost to 
effective Imperial and commercial life, to say nothing of 
the hope of expanding dominion. Her statesmen are 
clearly turning their eyes to a European-Asiatic 
Empire. Under the impoverishment of war, the loss 
of material it has taken generations to gather, 
they cannot attain it. The economic distress of the 
Central Powers is actual and serious. It is not to be set 
down, as Herr Bassermann pretends, to a mal-administra- 
tion of their resources, and it will not be long or greatly 
relieved by the release of the Bulgarian harvests or the 
opening of communications with Turkey. The position 
we have thus outlined may, if we please, be described as 
a kind of stalemate, with an impending, but probably a 
slowly reached, anti-German decision. It is therefore 
one to be closely surveyed by the men who hold in pawn 
the lives and. happiness of millions of their fellow- 
creatures. Whatever Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg says, 
thoughts of peace can never have been long absent from 
his mind any more than from that of Sir Edward Grey. 

The question is—What thoughts? They come to 
us from Berlin or Vienna in terms of indignation at the 





wanton stupidity of John Bull and his friends in 
refusing to admit that they are beaten, and thus con- 
In that 
impatience, that uneasiness, we may well discover a clue 
to the whole process. Official Germany must be thinking 
one of two things about the war, and be preparing to 
act accordingly. If, on the one hand, Germany’s ad- 
visers reject the Allies’ analysis of the war, and 
feel either that she can win outright, or can get better 
terms by holding on than by making peace to-day, they 
will tell the Generals to go on fighting. But supposing, 
on the hand, they admit that analysis. 
In that case they may still counsel war if, in 


tinuing a “useless and criminal carnage.”’ 


other 


face of Germany’s military successes, and the popular 
hopes based on them, they are afraid to tell the 
country the truth, and so prepare them for a bad peace. 
But they may very well begin to hold the door ajar for 
negotiations. Now this happens to be the very thing 
which they are doing. The German Chancellor denies it. 
But if his Thursday’s speech on the Socialist demand for 
a statement of termsis carefully read, it will be seen to be 
full of hints of policy. It is part indeed of the carefulness 
of the German mind that they have always tried to 
keep up some bye-paths to settlement. First it was 
Washington. From time to time it is Rome. Always it 
is the press. Privileged outsiders, again, are from time 
to time furnished with freer views as to German peace- 
policy than our shy statesmanship ever expresses. 
These apprvaches developed in two ways. They 
inclined to leave the future of Belgium an open question, 
with a leaning to evacuation, and they grew weaker 
and weaker on the question of indemnities. If we are 
not mistaken, their most tangible form is to be found 
in a message from the Washington correspondent of the 
‘“New York Tribune,’’ who states that he had it from 
a “ German in intimate touch with Berlin.’”’ Germany, 
says this gentleman, is willing to make peace “on the 
following terms ” :— 
1. Germany to have full power hereafter in the 
Balkans. 
2. Poland to be maintained as a buffer State 
between Russia and Germany. . 
3. Rumania to be strengthened. 
4. Belgian territory to be free from German rule. 


5. Northern France to be evacuated, and French- 
speaking Alsace to be surrendered to France. 


These proposals may be mere bait for neutrals, either 
with a view of bringing them into the war or to count 
sentimentally as proofs of Germany’s moderation. We 
do not so regard them. Both as negative and positive 
clues to German policy, they point in the same general 
direction as the Chancellor’s speech. They are not con- 
ditions so much as hints or even “ bases” of settlement. 
Let us therefore note their main characteristics. On 
the one hand :— 


1. They are less victors’ than status quo terms. 


2. In contrast with an earlier approach, they omit 
all claim for indemnities. 

3. They suggest a policy of economic and political 
rather than direct territorial expansion. 

4. They are slightly pro-French, not superficially 
anti-Russian, while they tacitly leave the Anglo-German 
situation as it was before the war. 
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On the other hand :— 

1. They leave Serbia and Eastern Europe at the 
mercy of the Austro-German League. 

2. They point to a great German development in 
Asiatic Turkey. 


3. The reference to Belgium is quite consistent with 
a demand for her forcible inclusion in the new Central 


European Zollverein. 

4, They offer no compensation to Belgium 

5. They imply an extension 
amelioration of the reign of force directed from Berlin. 

6. Generally, they ignore the European situation, 
and therefore offer no promise of a peaceful order, or of 
disarmament by land or sea. 

We cannot, therefore, separate these German 
tenders of peace from Germany’s theory of world-power 
or from her practice of war. They point to something 
like an ordinary peace. But the country which suggests 
them is not an ordinary belligerent Power. Take 
the news of this week. It shows her to be 
engaged in a conspiracy of terror stretching from 
Washington to Teheran. Assassination (defended 
in the German War Book) is equally ite weapon 
in Persia and the United States, 
tion of British officials and of American workmen. 


the assassina- 
The 
slaughter of seamen and travellers on passenger ships ; 
the bombardment of open towns; the murder and 
terrorising of civilians, 
tributions on 


the levy of ruinous con- 
and districts, the 

crimes, standing 
apart from the incidental cruelties of war, have given 
Germany’s fighting method a general character which 
seems to forbid the thought of closing it by an average 
treaty. We do 
incitements to 


towns 


occupied 


exile of populations—all these 


not recall these memories as 


revenge or punishment. There is 
no tribunal for passing a moral sentence on 
But the cold intention and boundless 


ambition they disclose give good 


a nation. 
reason for our 
a special element of security—abso- 
lute security we cannot, of course, obtain—in the 
terms of settlement. Can Western and Eastern 
Europe continue to live under a 


insistence on 


rule of fear? 
And how avoid it if we let the military issue 
rest in complete uncertainty, and if Germany, 
on Professor Miinsterberg’s advice, treats the peace as 
a truce, and spends it in rebuilding her barracks and 
renewing the appeal to physical strength? What people 
would now call an inconclusive war may lead and has led 
to a conclusive peace, provided the nations lay down their 
arms with some kind of confidence in the future. Russia 
and England enjoyed a long peace after the Crimean War, 
as did Russia and Austria after the war of 1866, and 
the terms of peace were moderate. But in both 
cases the military issue was definite, while the political 
problems were neither big in themselves, nor raised in an 
extreme form. Now we have an undecided war, and a 
tremendous political claim, unrealized but not visibly 
defeated. 

The object, therefore, is to bring Germany to the 


point of giving up her game of supremacy, and to deprive | 


her of the power and the will to“ try it on’’ again. This 
end can, we think, best be encompassed by a successful 
war, leading up to a firm but not a dictatorial peace. 


rather than an | 


| 
| 





But it is not compassable by force alone. The aroused 
will and conscience of the German people must have 


| something to do with it, as well as the might of the 


Allied Armies, in the sense that, while the latter must 
be strong enough to make Germany feel that the game 
of tyranny is up, it should not be so used as to put 
German militarism in the saddle again. We do not 
believe in wiping Germany off the map of European 
politics. She is too strong for such a process to be applied 
to her, or to seem other than ridiculous the moment we 
begin to think it out. Nor do we wish to revive the pre- 
war division of Europe into Entente and Alliance. But 
we do mean to give her military power the kind of lesson 
that will bring her in a chastened, rational member of 
a new society of nations. 





THE STORY OF THE BAGHDAD CAMPAIGN. 


TE vibrations of the great shock of arms in Europe, like 
our struggle with Napoleon, have set waves in motion 
across the world. In the Pacific Islands, in Africa, and 
in those historic waters around whose shores the world’s 
first civilization took root, there have been campaigns 
which in any other time would have aroused universal 
interest. In Mesopotamia, the reputed cradle of the 
race, and the land of golden visions, one of our many 
campaigns has met with a check. By a cardinal principle 
of military theory, force was bound to attract force, and 
it could not be expected that all would proceed as 
smoothly as the opening moves. Nevertheless, the 
campaign is an instance, the one purely British instance, 
of the exercise of initiative, prudently seized, skilfully 
pursued, and boldly held. 

In its antecedents and in its operations, the campaign 
has been one of those compassable, amphibious campaigns 
in which our soldiers excel. India, even without Mahan’s 
warning, gave us our chief interest in the Persian Gulf 
hinterland; and Lord Fisher, whose foresight was 
responsible for our interest in the Persian oilfields, and 
who ought now to be at hand to advise on the future of 
this Asian campaign, concentrated our attention on it. 
The Government of India collected a force before the 
outbreak of war with Turkey, at Bahrein, an island 
visited by Alexander’s admiral, and so many others in 
ancient history. It seems to have been a small force, 
but its blow was swift and decisive. An old gunboat and 
an armed launch reduced the fort at Fao on November 
7th, and the force occupied its first position in Chaldea. 
In four days the bulk of this force had passed the Abadan 
Oil Works, and had occupied another station. Reinforce- 
ments were promptly sent, and the expedition now under 
Sir Arthur Barrett proceeded against Basra, but was 
met by the bulk of the garrison at Sahil, where, in a 
mixed battle from the river and by land, the British 
dispersed the Turks, inflicting heavy loss. Five days later, 
Basra, the home of Sinbad the Sailor, and with it the 
command of the delta, passed into British hands. Basra 
had been won at Sahil, and it was at Kurna, the site of 
the Garden of Eden according to Arab tradition, that 
the fleeing Turks made a stand. At Kurna another 
amphibious battle was fought; but it was a much more 
serious affair, and called for more careful handling. The 
town was strongly entrenched, but after a brave resistance, 
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the Turks, some 1,100 officers and men, surrendered. 
Fresh Turkish troops began to assemble north of Kurna, 
and it was necessary to disperse them. Sir John Nixon 
arrived with reinforcements from India, and assumed 
command. He was at once fully engaged in defending his 
position at Basra against blows from the West, and in 
dispersing mixed Arab and Turkish forces eastward near 
the oil-pipe line. It was not until the situation was fully 
in hand that Sir John Nixon went north against forces 
iustering there, and took Amara. 

The advance was continued to Kut-el-Amara. Here 
the position was strongly entrenched. The river way was 
blocked, and ¢very arrangement had been made for a 
prolonged resistance. But by bold and skilful leading 
the position was turned on September 28th, and the last 
section of the advance to Baghdad commenced. The 
British force seems at length to have come into contact 
with vastly superior forces, and there is evidence that 
Arab tribes who were trusted turned traitor. This had 
already disagreeably surprised the troops some months 
before, farther south. The battle of Ctesiphon was 
apparently a more serious engagement than the British 
had anticipated, and though they gained the position, 
their loss was such that it was far more prudent to fall 
back, in view of the growing numbers of the enemy. 

The troops have accordingly fallen back upon Kut- 
el-Amara, which has been entrenched and fortified, and 
it is probable they will be able to hold their own until 
reinforcements arrive. The position in this area is one 
which should justify the expenditure of some force upon 
it. India and Egypt are conveniently near. The water- 
ways are excellent communications, and the aid from the 
river has been marked by that touch of daring and 
resource which we have been accustomed to associate 
with expeditions nursed under the Fisher régime. It 
is better to weigh these advantages before reckoning the 
risks which are more obvious. The expedition, so far, 
has been more successful than any purely British cam- 
paign in the war. It has taken risks, but none that were 
critical without the best reason ; and its success has done 
much to re-establish our shaken prestige in the East. It 
has attracted force, as it was bound to do; but when we 
inquire whence the reinforcements have come, we 
imagine we see at the same time the solution of the 
difficulty. Baghdad is not only the city whose streets 
resound with the trampling feet of the ages. Nor is it 
only the city of German dreams. It is a centre of the 
immediate present, tingling with plots, a centre in which 
the simmering Arab intrigues come to a boil, a centre 
which looks north, east, south, and west, to the poten- 
tialities of a great upheaval. North of it lies the 
Caucasus region, whence the Turkish reinforcements 
have most probably come. If this be true, then the 
Russians are to that extent relieved of pressure, and 
should be free to move southward. At Lake Van they 
are already established, at a distance which is nearer 
than that of Baghdad from Fao. Tabriz is slightly 
nearer still, and they have been a considerable distance 
south of that town. A closer co-operation with the 
Russians might have made this retreat unnecessary. 

The other side of the picture is less encouraging. 
The revolted Persian gendarmerie are at Hamadam, which 





is 100 miles nearer Baghdad than Lake Van or Tabriz. 
It is probably with the firm design of stifling the Baghdad 
project that the enemy agents are stirring up Persia, and 
it remains to be seen where our interests lie in this affair. 
It is, of course, clear that the campaign of Mesopotamia 
must be subsidiary to the operations in the main theatre 
of the war. But it is difficult to imagine an area where 
we could meet an enemy to better advantage if we only 
act with boldness and with prudence. How could Turkey 
afford to march against Egypt if we developed a serious 
offensive against Baghdad? And what would better 
impress these volatile, untrustworthy Arabs, and the 
impressionable Persians than a successful campaign here? 
The Caucasus, even the Dardanelles, would feel the effect 
of a vigorous offensive, and it is the sort of offensive 
which British officers have carried to pronounced success 
before. Turkey’s time would be fully taken up if the 
project were realized, and we should have struck a serious 
blow against the enemy. The defects of the plan are 
obvious. 
whatever the political effect, and it is not certain what 
force would ultimately be ranged against us. Still, we 
have undertaken the campaign, and if we have any regard 
for our prestige in the East, if we value our Indian 
Empire and the means to rule it humanely, we cannot 
allow another Eastern campaign to demonstrate to the 
world merely that we know how to die or risk death. 
Properly concerted plans with our Russian ally, pressed 
with vigor and swiftness, may kill the widespread 
intrigues before they have had time to gather head and 
issue in action that might raise a more critical question 
for us than a temporary reverse in Mesopotamia. The 
campaign, until Ctesiphon was reached, was devoid of 
any but normal vicissitude. Sir John Nixon has shown 
himself a bold and skilful commander. If he is properly 
supported, he will, we feel assured, be able to regain the 
initiative, and draw triumph from reverse. Lack of 
decision and weakness will pay speedy dividends in unrest 
and disturbance in the East. Here, at least, everything 
bids us seize the situation and go on. 





WHAT AMERICA MEANS. 


Two features in President Wilson’s Message, of 
immediate and vital bearing upon the conflict raging 
in Europe, have naturally made a great impres- 
sion in this country. Both show growing sympathy 
in America with the cause of the Allies. The 
rise of this sentiment has, of course, been much 
stimulated by the revelations of German intrigue 
and violence practised in America itself. The name of 
Germany does not indeed once occur in the Message, as 
reported here. But Dr. Wilson obviously sees that the 
shock of the recent disclosures relieves him of the duty 
of balancing his language so as to conform to the earlier 
rigor of neutrality. Those who thought that party 
exigencies, in view of the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign, would keep him wholly non-committal, were 
wrong. But their mistake lay, not in thinking that he 
would not dare to risk offending a large section of the 
electorate, but in failing to recognize that his note of 
stern and even passionate denunciation of disloyalty was 


Clearly, dispersion of force is faulty strategy . 
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demanded by the honest opinion of the entire country. 
Pro-Germanism has been reduced by recent events to 
small if not to insignificant dimensions, and can nolonger 
be accounted a potent force in the ranks of the Democratic 
Party. The other feature to which we refer is the 
conspicuous absence of any reference to ‘‘ freedom of the 
seas.”’ That claim now disappears as a makeweight in 
the balance of neutrality. 

But the deeper significance of the Message lies, of 
course, in the redefinition of the external policy of the 
United States, and the committal of the Democratic 
Party to the huge new implications of the doctrine of 
“ preparedness.” In these passages of the Message there 
is evidently more than meets the eye. For, in his re- 
affirmation of the Monroe doctrine, it is hard to see any 
obvious justification for embarking on a large new career 
of militarism and navalism. The formal exposition of 
American policy presented by him lies along the orthodox 
lines of American isolation and dissociation from Euro- 
pean entanglements. On this ground he defends the 
abstinence of the United States from all participation, 
even to the extent of protest, in the initial stage of the 
European struggle. “It was necessary, if a universal 
catastrophe was to be avoided, that a limit should be 
set to the sweep of destructive war, and that some part 
of the great family of nations should keep the processes 
of peace alive.” The pacific side of the President’s 
Monroeism is further emphasized by a repudiation of 
suzerainty of the United States over the more disorderly 
or the less developed parts of the American Continent. A 
Pan-Americanism consisting of a federation of free and 
equal nations is a conception closer to the democratic 
idea. To this conception Dr. Wilson gave utterance when 
he declared, in a sounding phrase :—‘‘ We have set aside 
America as a whole for the uses of independent nations 
and political free men.’’ 

And yet there remains something essentially unreal 
in the suggestion that America can thus be kept in the 
future from European and Asiatic entanglements of 
foreign policy. This unreality is in effect admitted in the 
demand for “ preparedness.’’ Against what dangers are 
the American people called upon to arm? Why must 
they suddenly undertake the enlargement of their small 
standing army, the preparation of a strong citizen force, 
the building of costly navies on two seas, and the 
recreation of a national mercantile marine? These 
measures, carried forward, as they are likely to be, with 
the full energy and resources of the nation, will at a com- 
paratively early date raise the United States to the 
position of a most formidable military and naval power, a 
position to which they have never seriously aspired. To 
what end is this vital transformation of their policy? 
Purely defensive, President Wilson tells us. But 
defensive of and against what? It may no doubt be said 
that recent events have disclosed the fact that the 
geographical isolation of America is no longer the 
adequate national defence it has been in the past. It 
is no longer technically impossible for a powerful and 
warlike European State to contemplate and contrive a 
successful invasion of some country in America. 
Germany’s audacious world-policy can hardly have left 
out of account the forced colonization of Southern 








Brazil. If naval science makes such an exploit possible, 
it must be remembered that the wealth of South America 
is a dazzling prize to Imperial piracy. England and 
France are sated with Empire. But Germany (or perhaps 
Japan) are not, and real politics compel America to take 
account of risks to which the expansive tendency of these 
great Powers may expose it in the future. 

But though the new policy of preparedness is perhaps 
consciously directed by such thoughts alone, it has also 
a larger hidden meaning. The growing foreign com- 
merce and finance of the United States must continually 
work against Monroeism as a doctrine of isolation. The 
American continent cannot be made into a practically 
independent economic system. The United States them- 
selves will emerge after this war with a variety of new 
economic attachments, commercial and financial, outside 
the American contract. The weakening of Europe will have 
greatly strengthened their hold of foreign markets. More- 
over, though the commercial relations between the South 
American countries and Europe will have been seriously 
interrupted during the war, they are based upon a strong 
mutuality of interest. America cannot live alone in the 
ocean, isolated politically and economically for the future. 
Even a Pan-American federation is no more an isolated 
political than an isolated economic system. Several 
European nations have Colonies in America. Canada is 
a great and powerful nation, with a large liberty in the 
conduct of her foreign relations. Remaining outside the 
Pan-American group, her independence may at any time 
be a source of risk and embarrassment to other American 
countries. This line of thought is leading Americans to 
realize that Monroeism in any shape can only be a stop- 
gap idea, and that the new international policy of the 
United States cannot remain exclusively American. Some 
bold writersin “The New Republic ’’ are openly discussing 
closer political relations with Great Britain, partly on 
the ground of sympathy of race, aims, and aspirations, 
partly to avert the necessity of embarking on competition 
in naval armaments. “ Any secure Pan-American system 
must rest upon effective sympathy and support in 
Europe. If the United States really wishes to secure the 
Americans against European aggression, it must arrange 
an understanding with the European Power whose 
assistance would be most serviceable. That Power is 
plainly the Mistress of the Sea.’’ If, after this war, it 
should be found impracticable to establish some wider 
league or federation into which the United States 
might enter, we may expect that some such project 
of an alliance of English-speaking nations will be 
seriously considered. For should the wider league of 
nations, including all the great Powers, be impossible, the 
prospect of enduring peace will be so dark as to compel 
the more Liberal nations of the world to take concerted 
measures of defence. In such an event, the United 
States might choose to draw closer to Great Britain. 





THE FUTURE OF FREE TRADE. 


IF it is true, as every one assumes, that the German 
Government has officially adopted the old project of a 
Central European Zollverein, the new departure must be 
ranked among the largest of the political consequences of 
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The belief that this is so is more than a 
plausible guess, and it is also probable that the Opposi- 
tion of the Austrian Government has been overcome. 
The creation in the heart of Europe of a great area of 
internal free trade would be a vital new fact in the 
economic history of the Old World, and its significance 
would be very great even if we dismiss the larger idea 
behind this movement, the dream of enlarging an Austro- 
German Customs Union until it included a semi- 
independent Poland, an allied Bulgaria, an exploited 
Turkey, and the neighboring neutrals of Scandinavia and 


this war. 


Holland. Even on the more modest scale, an Austro- 
German Union would exceed the United States in popu- 
lation, and would therefore rank as the largest area of 
internal free trade in the world. Within this area 
German trade would be assured of great expansion, and 
its operations outside it would profit by the economy of 
larger production. The change presupposes, moreover, 
the largest social and political readjustment which the 
German Empire has yet faced. Hitherto it has aimed at 
a careful and deliberate balance between its agriculture 
While it sought a great industrial 
development, it regarded our own exclusive concentra- 


and its industry. 


tion on manufacture as an object-lesson to be shunned, 
even at the cost of large sacrifices in wealth. It sought 
to maintain its agriculture and even to increase it, partly 
for the sake of social and physical health, and even more 
If it is going 
now to admit on equal terms with its own the food 
supplies of Hungary, and eventually those of the Balkans 
and Turkey, it must have revised all its theories of 
national economy. It will tend to become a specialized 
industrial state, and its agriculture will decline slowly as 
that of its more primitive partner expands. The evolu- 
tion would be perilous from the German standpoint, 
unless a firm military and political alliance knit together 
the members of the economic Zollverein as a single unit, 
subject to a common policy. The construction of such a 
unit would be perhaps the most momentous and fateful 
change which could take place in Europe. Its menace 
may be somewhat qualified by the changes which it pre- 
supposes in Germany, and above all in Prussia. 

The Kaiser may in war-time visit Vienna, procure 
the dismissal of three Austrian Ministers, and found his 
Zollverein in a talk with the aged Emperor. But he will 
have to carry the Reichstag with him before he goes 
much further. It wants no lively imagination to conceive 
the fury of the Prussian Junker, when he realizes that 
the closed market and the food-taxes which have created 
artificial land values for him, and an inflated unearned 
wealth, have become a thing of the past. To carry such 
a policy a German Government must break with the 
Agrerians, and construct a majority from the National 
Liberals (to use the misleading name of the industrial 
Conservatives), the Radicals, and the Socialists. The 
parties which represent the consumer will in both Empires 
welcome the change. The German Industrialists and the 
Magyar Agrarians will also support it. But the German 
Agrarians and Conservatives are bound to fight it to the 
death. We have heard several hints or pledges since 
this war began of a new departure, a more popular policy 
in Germany, and the war-party among the Socialists has 


with a view to its needs in time of war. 





rallied to the Empire in the belief that these promises 
were made in good faith. We-have so far seen no 
evidence of any internal change in Germany, but the 
promise of a change is worth considering, if the Junkers 
have lost, or are about to lose, their influence at Court. 
From the moment that the Junkers became a party of 
Opposition, we might hope for constitutional reform 
which would reduce their influence—a redistribution of 
the Reichstag constituencies, for example, in which they 
are over-represented, and, above all, the abandonment 
of the three-class franchise in Prussia. We do not 
reckon on these possibilities too confidently, nor do we 
think that the National Liberals, if they are destined 
to a greater influence, will affect German policy 
solely for good. But any change which makes for 
the decadence of the Agrarian Junkers, must lead also 
to some decline of militarism, and the “ rallied ”’ 
Socialists, in spite of their timid repudiation of their 
international ideals, must exert some pressure in a 
progressive direction. 

In the economic situation which we can foresee at the 
close of this war, there seems to be no justification what- 
ever for the revival of the Protectionist movement in this 
country. Every country in Europe will return lamed in 
some degree to the normal activities of peace. But the dis- 
turbance here has been less profound than elsewhere, and 
our recovery should be more rapid, if only because our hold 
on neutral markets has never been lost. The argument 
for Protection, as it is presented by the ‘‘ Morning Post. ”’ 
and those who think with it in the Allied countries, is 
rather sentimental than economic. It calls for a trade 
war, which will be a continuation of the war of the 
trenches, an isolation of Germany with a political pur- 
pose. A war of that type, if the Allied statesmen were 
to embark upon it, would be carried out under a heavy 
handicap. Germany, it seems, has some prospect of half- 
foreing, half-leading her chief Ally into a Zollverein, and 
she would conduct the struggle with unity of control from 
the base of a great area of internal free-trade. Our case 
would be much less propitious. Our only fully civilized 
Free Trade area is the United Kingdom. We have not 
yet brought even our own self-governing Colonies within 
a Zollverein. There is certainly no likelihood that either 
France or Russia, wedded as both of them are to high 
Protection, would break down their tariff barriers for our 
benefit. Russia with all its vast area and population is 
not a great market: its imports of manufactured goods 
are less than those of Holland. France aims at being 
self-sufficing, and her Colonies are rigidly closed to foreign 
trade. We can imagine that France and Russia would 
be very willing to exclude German trade. They might 
even give some preference to Allied trade; but it is not 
easy to conceive of an approach on their part to Free 
Trade within the Allied group. To cut ourselves off 
deliberately from trade with Germany and her satellites 
would, in the present economic policy of European 
Powers, be to incur heavy loss with little or no prospect 
of balancing gain. 

The danger that we might be hurried, amid the 
passions of war, into a policy of boycott is purely political. 
If the war ends without a real appeasement of Europe 
there will be a tendency to prolong its conflicts, 
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and perpetuate its divisions by social and economic 
boycotts. We shall while this 
instinctive avoidance lasts, in the old atmosphere of the 
armed peace, a Europe still divided into two hostile 
groups, dominated by bitter memories and corroding 
suspicions. 


live, period of 


The men of good will may gradually seek 
for points of contact, and those on both sides who 
sincerely intend that the human race shall not be ruined 
for ever by national hates and competing militarisms, will 
seek for a way of escape. Our fathers understood the 
connection between Free Trade and Peace, and we believe 
that the construction of an orderly and friendly world 
depends on a return to their vision. Protection is in 
the economic sphere that exclusive, self-regarding, short- 
sighted nationalism which is the negation of any inter- 
national progress. We may be far from any real approach 
to general free trade, but we can at least avoid the 
deliberate engineering of trade wars. 





A London Biarp, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THe anxieties of the week are obvious; let us hope 
that the Government has a clear military policy to 
meet them. Half-measures, taken on late decisions, are 
the danger. The newspapers which criticize this attitude 
are no more stable. Now they press for a great Balkan 
campaign; now the vision of the true centre of things 
comes back again, and they are for concentration in 
France and Flanders. France has been equally divided— 
And Greece 
has been a great difficulty. Neither our high emissaries 
nor those of France prevailed with her to ease the critical 
situation at Salonika. It was not our fault, in the first 
place, that it has existed at all, unless it was a fault to 
yield to wrong advice against our own military opinion. 
But there it is; and the refusal of the Greeks to give 
us room and scope for defence adds to its menace. 
Greece’s larger future is gone; but she clings to her safety 
while she threatens ours. 


more than our own statesmen and generals. 





In these and other distractions the Government's 
weakness is that, not appealing to public opinion (which 
is on the whole admirably firm) it lacks that support. Its 
censors keep the press ignorant, and therefore timid and 
unimaginative when it is not openly and grossly 
factious. Vaguely, people feel that the military 
control is not so good as it ought to be—e.g., that 
battles won by the soldiers tend to be lost by the 
generals—and the naval control needlessly stripped of 
our one sailor-man of genius. Issues of settlement are, 
for the present, left absolutely in Ministerial hands, and 
the ordeal of waiting for the re-ordering of the vast line 
of the Allies is and will be patiently borne. But the fine 
national spirit is not too richly fed, and will want more 
generous sustenance. 


I pon’t know what action the Conscriptionists in the 
House will found on Lord Derby’s hint of ‘‘ disappoint- 
ment ’’ at the results of his appeal. How he can measure 
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his “‘ disappointment ’’ until he knows how many new 
troops the Government want up to a certain period, 
and how much of the fruits he has gathered he 
will have to put back again; how these things can be 
determined till the Government makes up its mind (if it 
has a mind) as to the proportion in which it will divide 
its contribution to the Allied cause between men, money, 
and munitions’—is more than I can say. But I dismiss 
the talk of a Conscription Bill next week, or any follow- 
ing week. There are four parties to the Coalition. The 
majority of three of them remain absolutely opposed to 
forced service. Their ranks are solid ; the feeling in them 
very strong. Outside there are one or two hands- 


uppers. 


in the House do not know what is the feeling outside. 


But the only real danger is that people 


For example, a Minister sends me an account of a meeting 
of a Brotherhood Church, in which 300 people passed, 
with two dissentients, a resolution pledging themselves to 
meet compulsion by “ passive resistance,” and to give help 
to others who took the same line. Add to this feeling the 
anger of the mercantile folk at the way in which indis- 
pensable workers (such as seamen and railwaymen) have 
been threatened, and “ pivotal” workers (7.e., those on 
whom some scores of other industries, including the 
martial trades, depend) swept into the net, after being 
expressly excluded from it. Add again the alarm of the 
Add also 
the impracticability of drawing the line of exemption 
No; I don’t see 


financial people at the reckless expenditure. 


between married and unmarried men. 
conscription coming. 


Pernaps too much has been made of the self-styled 
National party, which, so far as it can be identified, seems 
to be bent on the pursuit of persons rather than aims, 
and on the subordination of political principles, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, to what may be called an all- 
round flightiness. One of the mischiefs of this kind of 
criticism is that in professing to take up and reorganize 
the functions of a regular Opposition, it tends to 
cheapen and eventually to silence better-balanced and 
more responsible counsels. Thus, by a process of reaction, 
it may come to operate as a positive shield to incompetent 
or slothful administration. “We now know,’’ an 
eminent Coalitionist is reported to have said, after a 
recent exhibition of National-partyism, “ that incompe- 
tent though our conduct of the war may have been, there 
is one thing more incompetent still—those people’s 
criticism of it.’’ True enough; but the public should be 
made to understand that “ those people’’ have no claim 
to be considered representative, but are mostly of the 


flightiest frondeur type. 


THERE is reason for noting with some care the 
skeleton of “German terms’’ which appears in the 
well-informed “New York Tribune,’ but it is 
a question how far they are of good faith. For 
they 
German rule. 


example, speak of Belgium’s freedom from 
Yet a plan has long been develop- 
ing in the hands of Dr. Dernburg and others for 
fixing Germany’s rule in Belgium by getting South 
American officials accredited to the German authorities 


there. No Latin-American Government has fallen into 


the trap, but I am told that a little time ago a Mr. 
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Ospina was appointed Colombian Minister to Belgium 
and Holland, his credentials being properly addressed 
to King Albert. So farso good. But later on Mr. Ospina 
was received by Herr von Hancken, the Chief of the 
German Government’s Political Bureau. Naturally this 
step made an unpleasant impression on the Belgian 
Government at Havre. Mr. Michelsen, the Colombian 
Minister at Berlin, then addressed himself to it, passing 
over the head of the Colombian Chargé d’ Affaires at the 
Belgian Court, stating that there was no Colombian 
Legation in Belgium (which was not the fact) that Mr. 
Ospina had been appointed Minister, and that he 
(Michelsen) wanted to know whether he could send on 
the copies of the credentials to the Belgian Government 
at’ Havre. 


Tus proceeding, again, was quite irregular. The 
Belgian Government replied that the King would receive 
Mr. Ospina on his return to his capital, a dignified way 
of showing what the Belgian Government thought. Mr. 
Michelsen’s retort was to get from Berlin an order to 
the Brussels authorities to recognize Mr. Ospina. This 
gentleman is now therefore acting as Colombian Minister 
in Brussels, and in that capacity has paid official visits 
to neutral diplomats. Thus Herr Dernburg’s plan 
begins to succeed. Mr. Ospina’s action is known to the 
Belgian Government at Havre; he is evidently under the 
inspiration of Mr. Michelsen, and lacks sanction from 
the Colombian Government. But his proceeding clearly 
amounts to an international recognition of the German 
status in Belgium. 





Lorp ARMITSTEAD, who has just died at a great age, 
was a kind of Captain of the old Gladstonian bodyguard. 
He almost lived for Mr. Gladstone, and especially to save 
him the worries of travel, and to make his holidays 
Disraeli had such 
tender and watchful friends (his wife, the closest of 
all), but Armitstead was a type in himself. 


physically easy and interesting. 


His appear- 


ance was magnificent. He had great stature, a handsome 


face, full of dignity, eyes singularly bright for his age, 
and the most wonderful beard in the House of Commons. 
He was quite a shrewd and critical politician, but “‘I 
believe in Mr. Gladstone ’’ was the first and last article 
of his creed. 


Ox these great men! A traveller writes me :— 


“ Now that the railways are being run by the State, 
Ministers and Permanent Officials should be a little 
more careful about the use they make of the facilities 
the railway authorities offer them. Two incidents have, 
to-day, been brought to my notice by eye-witnesses, for 
whose credibility I can absolutely vouch. In the one 
case, a Minister and his wife reserved a whole carriage 
for themselves on a long railway journey. Three Army 
officers, in uniform, and a prominent business man in 
the Minister’s own neighborhood, were obliged to stand 
in the corridor outside, nearly all the way, but not one 
of them was invited to occupy one of the vacant seats. 
On another occasion, a member of the staff of the 
Ministry of Munitions had reserved for him a whole 
carriage in a crowded train. The irritation of suffering 
railway passengers at such selfishness is enhanced by 
the fact that ordinary passengers are not now allowed 
to have a compartment reserved for them unless 
there are encugh of them to fill it.” 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 


Onty the vaguest generalization of military science can 
offer any specific for success. If the term, force, be taken 
to embrace all the elements of military efficiency, it is 
clear that a greater force must ever subdue a less. But 
force used in such a sense would be a product of a number 
of factors, material and spiritual, having no peculiar 
affinity to each other, but resolvable intotwo other general 
terms, intent and extent. The great military students 
seem to be ever in the toils of these terms. They realize 
the obvious modification which mere spacial spread of 
force imposes upon intensity, without forgetting that an 
ideal force would be capable of deployment over an 
infinite area. It is a dilemma of fact and not of theory, 
and it is this diverse preoccupation which gives rise to 
the apparently irrelevant if not incompatible principles 
of men like Clausewitz. A nation in arms, he says, will 
be stronger than half a nation in arms—an insistence 
upon the quantity of his force. Then he is forced to explain 
an elaborate assumption, that a nation will not commit 
itself to war training unless it approves the reason, and 
if it approves the reason the great factor of a high 
purpose is introduced—a clear falling back upon the 
quality, the voltage of his force. And this needs little 
elaboration, since Clausewitz insists time and again upon 
the fact that war is fundamentally a clash of wills, and 
that the spirit, the will, is more than the form which it 
vitalizes. 

Herr Ernst Bassermann, the leader of the National 
Liberals in the Reichstag, in an address to his con- 
stituents the other day, pointed out that quality is more 
necessary than quantity in armies, and that the quality 
of the German troops, with the genius of German general- 
ship, would win the day. Apart from the fact that 
this is a tacit admission that the German army can claim 
no longer to be numerically superior to the Allied armies, 
and that the quality of the German troops is now 
notoriously inferior to that of the Allied troops, these 
statements raise an important question which, judging 
by the recent policy of this country, has been answered in 
a certain way. Before the war, British policy was con- 
cerned with the production of an armed force admittedly 
small in quantity, but by the common consent of inter- 
national military experts, of supreme quality. Now, the 
nation is committing itself to a policy which produces 
huge numbers with no clear notion as to the quality 
of the troops. The physical quality of the different armies 
in Europe can hardly be a subject of dispute. The 
Russians are easily supreme. All those who have visited 
the Russian front are agreed upon this point. They bear 
the hardships of trench warfare better, and recover from 
wounds more rapidly, than any other soldiers. An 
American doctor states that only 2 per cent. of Russian 
soldiers admitted to hospital suffering from gas poisoning 
failed to recover, though the gas exhaled from their lungs 
incapacitated the nurses. The physical quality of 
British soldiers is on the whole almost perfect. With 
very few exceptions, only sound men are accepted, and 
the period of training turns them into healthy and 
vigorous soldiers. But it is clear from the instructions 
issued recently to German doctors who examine recruits, 
and from the sort of prisoners taken recently, that the 
German army is composed largely of troops of inferior 
physique. 

The training of these men, moreover, is not to any 
marked extent superior to that of the British. The men 
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recruited for the British Army are of the sort which will 


speedily learn what is necessary. The French soldiers 
are the finest in the world. The Russians are fairly well 
trained, though they do not take the mould of discipline 
easily. The Italians make superb fighters. In moral, 
too, all the Allied soldiers may be taken as at least equal 
to the enemy. They have the conviction that over and 
above the preservation of their country they are fighting 
for a noble purpose, and this, in the opinion of Clause- 
witz, deepens the energy and increases the force. A man 
puts forth in madness a strength of which he would never 
have been suspected. When a nation is fired by a great 
purpose, it gains this multiplication of strength, and 
becomes not only physically but intellectually stronger. 

The quality of the men, then, may be taken as at 
least equal and probably superior to that of the enemy ; 
but it must be realized that in modern warfare men are 
regarded not so much as cannon fodder as cannon. War 
has come to be an affair of leaders. It is they who 
struggle against one another, using diverse weapons, one 
of the most important of which is the rank and file, who, 
like cannon, require to be primed and aimed. The men 
vary in importance as weapons, according to whether they 
are used in attack or in defence. Neuve Chapelle, 
Gorlice, Champagne, and Loos show how completely the 
attack dominates the defence in modern war ; but it is an 
instrumental dominance which may be dissipated or lost 
if the leaders do not use their man power in support at 
the right time and in the right way. 

It is here, apparently, that we fail. Quality is not 
made; it is discovered. And there seems to be plenty of 
apparatus to hide, but none to discover and husband it. 
No one disputes the personal bravery of British officers ; 
but their poor military quality has been placed upon 
evidence time after time. There has never been any 
reason why we should have expected to possess officers 
of first-rate quality. They have been recruited from a 
certain class ; promotion has been so slow that there has 
been no incentive to work and study; and, normally, 
young soldiers have joined because the profession was 
socially good, and offered a fair opportunity for recrea- 
tion and not too much work. The vast bulk of the 
British people has for generations looked askance at the 
Army, and there can be little doubt that this has 
operated as a deterrent to the more ambitious of the 
richer classes. To-day, however, there can be no excuse 
for anyone pleading that the raw material is not the best 
in the country. How is it being used? What apparatus 
is there for the discovery of the men who are supremely 
competent to command? These are questions which no 
one can answer. The number of cases of rapid promotion 
is few. And yet there can be no more fitting subject for 
care and organization. If the leaders have become the 
combatants—and there is every evidence that they have 
—it is the greatest folly not to see that the best rise, and 
that only the best remain. The men who make up the 
new armies are drawn from all stations of life. There 
are among them men accustomed to responsibility, used 
to situations requiring cool and bold decisions, trained 
to grasping the outlines of a subject or a situation 
rapidly and thoroughly. These are surely the raw 
material of the generals who will lead the army to 
success. But they must be discovered, and the general 
who will deserve best of his nation is he who will give to 
it these embryo commanders. 

There is a certain obsessive value about mere 
numbers—quantity. They tend to shape tactics and 
strategy. The massed attack is a tactical form which 
obviously derives from the vast size of the modern con- 
script army; and the leader with great numbers at his 





disposal tends instinctively to reckon them as barterable 
against such a space of time and such a system of fortifi- 
cation. Before some of the Russian fortresses, such as 
Kovno and Novo Georgievsk, theGerman rate of exchange 
was much depreciated, and vast numbers were lost. 
Indeed, it is obvious that while Germany had the 
numbers, she threw them away in spendthrift fashion, 
and it is only since they have begun to dwindle that she 
has devised the elaborate mechanical aids to economy 
that are now in use on the Russian front. The tendency 
is quite inevitable, and yet there can hardly be a more 
terrible thing than this lessened regard for human life, 
which emerges simultaneously with the widened uprising 
of a nation’s manhood to serve. It is a characteristic of 
the efficient commander to know when men must be lost, 
and to see that their loss is not in vain. It is a further 
characteristic of the true leader to seize and retain the 
initiative, to take and hold the power to make the enemy 
conform to his plan. This general sort of initiative is 
held by the Allies only upon two fronts, the French and 
the Italian. Upon the Russian it has passed into the 
German hands; and, unless there has been some radical 
change in the correlation of plans, it is again in German 
hands with regard to the war as a whole. 

But German superiority in this respect is not the 
sign of a superior quality in German generalship. Most 
efficient on the whole, the German generals have so far 
shown no signs of genius. But they fight on interior 
lines, and with but one command, which means unity of 
purpose. Where the Germans are undoubtedly superior, 
and where every step should be taken to make them less 
so, is in their lower commands. Clausewitz seems to 
suggest the comparative inferiority and immaterial 
character of strategy as compared with fighting ability. 
It is here that the quality of the junior commands enters 
so critically. The instinctive taking of initiative, in its 
less technical sense, the willing and swift assumption of 
responsibility, the power to decide prudently and boldly 
on the spur of the moment—these are the characteristics 
which the staff system attempts to counterfeit since it 
cannot make them. They are, in fact, born with certain 
men, and in civil life issue variously, ensuring success in 
whatever sphere they are found. In the British Army 
there must be untold riches of this sort, and its discovery 
is of far greater importance than the enrolling of a 
million men. With abundance of artillery and ammuni- 
tion and a handful of real leaders, one million men could 
break through on the western front, and drive the 
Germans over the Rhine. Without these leaders, 
millions may make little advance. To some extent there 
must be an opposition between quality and quantity. 
The latter offers itself, and the tendency is to imagine 
that if it be great enough nothing matters. Under 
modern conditions of warfare, that is a perilous risk to 
gamble upon, since it is clear that attack can be very 
costly. The Navy attracts and breeds resource and 
initiative, and it is to be hoped that some spirit is at 
work in the Army with the same ready encouragement 
and approval of these necessary qualities. 





THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


A stupy of the English utilitarians on their practical side 
ought to rank among the more cheering chapters in the 
mental history of mankind. It has rarely been given 


to men who thought about first principles to mould and 
influence their age as did the school of Bentham and the 
Mills. And, much as they achieved in their own life- 
time, their influence is not yet spent. Their imprint is 
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legible still in our jurisprudence, in criminal reform, in 
our notions of international law, in education, and in 
representative government. It was a formula of James 
Mill’s invention which we applied the other day to 
regulate the relations of the Commons and the Lords, 
and when the emancipation of women is completed to- 
morrow it will be the work of his son. Philosophy in 
the modern world has been, to our thinking, incom- 
parably more influential than the timider race of 
thinkers is inclined to believe. The philosopher-king 
missed his moment in history. His last incarnation was 
the first Tsar Alexander, and he spoiled his chance by 
taking to clandestine prayer-meetings. But the 
philosopher-leader was no rare appearance. It is the 
fashion to attribute whatever is undesirable in the Prus- 
sian State to recent anti-English writers like Treitschke. 
Hegel was, in his day, a profounder and a worse influence, 
and his views on national destiny outlived his dialectic. 
Comte led the Young Turks to their ruin, and gave to 
their natural claims of racial 
The influence of 
on the French Revolution is a 
The case of the English Utilitarians 
differs from all these 


insensibility to the 
minorities a theoretical justification. 
the ‘‘ new philosophy ”’ 
commonplace. 
in the steadiness and duration of 
their influence, but, above all, in its immunity from 
reaction and revolt. If we have moved sharply away 
from their individualism, and enlarged beyond all recog- 
nition their conception of the function of the State, we 
have not discarded what was positive in their preaching 
of liberty, and the younger Mill had himself, in his 
candid approach to Socialism, anticipated the tendency 
which the main body of English Democrats has since 
followed. The history of such a school, as Dr. Davidson 
tells it in one of the new volumes of the Home University 
Library (‘“ Political Thought in England: The Utili- 
tarians from Bentham to J..8. Mill), ought to make 
inspiring reading. It stirred in us, we confess, a certain 
sense of melancholy. 

The death of a school is no phenomenon to grieve 
about. It is as natural as the march of the seasons. 
When schools succeed each other rapidly, one knows that 
men are thinking, and when heresies cease, one may 
know that religion is also dead. It matters little that 
Bain and Sidgwick and Leslie Stephen should have been 
the last men of real eminence who carried on, somewhat 
devitalized, a powerful and inspiring tradition. The 
school died, as we read its history, because what one may 
call the atomic theory in psychology and morals had 
become obsolete and obstructive. Nothing more could 
be done with the analytic fallacy which first created the 
abstract sensation and then contorted itself out of all 
human shape to restore concrete experience, or with the 
parallel delusion which first invented the abstract indi- 
vidual and then wriggled up to a social morality. These 
were moribund before T. H. Green brought up his 
needlessly heavy guns to destroy them. They had proved 
themselves as stimulating as really big mistakes com- 
monly are. They had run their course, however, and the 
time was more than ripe for a new departure. To our 
thinking, the associationist psychology and the attenu- 
ated academic hedonism were never the real essence of 
the Utilitarian position. Its rationalism has received no 
blow. Its opposition to the cruder forms of the intuitive 
theory of morals had been triumphant. Its view of con- 
sequences as the criterion of conduct had passed into 


the daily thinking of most educated men and 
women. Its central faith, the inspiration of all 
reform, that human nature is a variable stuff, 


and that education and environment are the dominant 
factors in the making of character and mind, had received 
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a new interpretation and confirmation from biology and 
evolution. Utilitarianism was rather a direction in life 
than a creed. It was a belief that men, masters of their 
destinies in a liberal democratic community, freed by 
critical thinking from the dominion of impulses which 
masqueraded as sovereign “ intuitions,’’ and accustomed 
to direct their conduct with a deliberate view to the 
common good, might, under the guidance of enlightened 
and systematic thinking, shape their course with a new 
consciousness towards progress. It was this conception 
of the practical social function of systematic thinking 
which was in the modern world their claim to originality. 
To the ancients, and above all to Plato, the attitude 
would have seemed eminently natural. But it involved 
a sharp challenge to the empirical English temper, and 
it declared a warfare without quarter against every form 
of authority in thought. The attitude may survive. It 
could hardly die unless thinkers ceased to be citizens, 
or reformers ceased to think. But the intimate practical 
relation of philosophy to politics seemed none the less 
to end abruptly with the last companions of the Mills. 
English thought in the next generation evolved or 
adapted a philosophy incomparably more subtle and 
vastly more erudite than theirs. But Edward Caird 
did not amend the British Constitution, and F. H. 
Bradley has never felt called upon to explain the bearings 
of “ degrees of reality’ upon prison reform, nor of “ my 
station and its duties’’ on women’s suffrage. If either 
of them had ever written a systematic treatise on 
politics, it would have been an exposition of the idea of 
the State, but it would not have been a penetrating 
criticism of the State in which welive, and still less would 
it have been a programme of reform. 

The omission is no mere accident. English philo- 
sophy has become a cloistered academic discipline, and 
its exponents aspire to a chair in a university as naturally 
as the Utilitarians gravitated to Parliament. The reason 
lies deeper than temperament or inclination. It is the 
faith in the constructive power of systematic thought 
which has declined. The task of philosophy as the 
English Neo-Hegelians understood it, was to “‘ interpret ’’ 
life, to bring the tendencies of its practice to ‘‘ conscious- 
ness,’’ to elicit from the practicesand faiths of the normal 
good man the unclear and implicit principles which 
underlay them. They held, indeed, as the Utilitarians 
did, that the principle so elicited, and set firm'y in its 
place in a system of thought, would add something to 
life, and serve as a more valuable guide than the instinc- 
tive tendency of the good man. But they laid a con- 
servative stress on the process. The clear, conscious 
principle which they might discover from ordinary 
experience would rather illumine it than transform it. 
The revolutionary impulse which was almost as fervent 
in James Mill as it had been in Godwin and Condorcet, 
went out of English philosophy with the death of the 
Utilitarian school. The label ‘‘ revolutionary’’ may 
seem a daring adjective to apply to the men who evolved 
our orthodox economics and our doctrine of laissez faire. 
It lived to the end, none the less, in two of the essential 
characteristics of the school. It was consciously at war 
with the assumptions and traditions of the ordinary good 
man whom the Neo-Hegelians received into their bosom. 
It regarded systematic thought in its relation to the 
practical world as an activity primarily constructive, 
inventive, and creative. That tradition lived from the 
Encyclopedists down to Herbert Spencer. The rational 
chairs and the method of humane killing devised by the 
last of the family, were the paltry degenerate 
descendants of Condorcet’s national schools and Citoyen 
Bentham’s Panopticon. If the Neo-Hegelians had ever 
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condescended to discuss chairs, it would have been to 
apply to the irrational straight-backs which outraged 
Herbert Spencer, some anodyne consolation in the spirit 
of ‘‘ the real is the rational and the rational is the real.’’ 
If we closed Dr. Davidson’s faithful but rather myopic 
summary of the Utilitarian position with a sense of 
melancholy, it was because we realized that this revolu- 
tionary tradition is dead. It is so dead that this author, 
whom we take to be the last grandchild of the school, 
is even shy of mentioning the origins of English Utili- 
tarianism in the ferment of the Revolution and its “ new 
philosophy.’”’ On the obsolete psychology and the 
obstinate hedonism of these thinkers we waste no regrets. 
To revolt against all they taught is an obligation of 
piety. One seldom finds what a thinker meant save by 
rejecting it. But a greater thing than the Utilitarian 
creed has been buried with it—the faith in the power of 
systematic thinking to construct, the courage of the 
moralist to do battle with the average good man, the 
impulse of the philosopher to lead. 





THE WAY OF MARY. 

“ Tue music you hear in Russian churches robs you of the 
In these words Mr. Stephen Graham, 
“The Way of Martha and the Way of 
Mary’’ (Macmillan), has probably put his finger 
on the secret of the religion of Russia. The Eastern 
Church, it is well known, refuses the distinction of past, 
present, and future in dealing with divine things. Let 
us quote some words of St. Augustine to express this. 
And since Thy years fail not, Thy years are 
one To-day. How mauy of ours and our fathers’ years 
have flowed away thro’ Thy To-day, and from it received 
the measure and the mould of such being as they had, 
and still others shall flow away, and so receive the mould 
of their degree of being. But Thou art still the same, 
and all things of To-morrow and all beyond, and all 
things of Yesterday, and all behind, Thou hast done 
To-day.” 

Mr. Graham’s sympathy with and understanding of 
the Russian mind and the Russian religion come, we 
imagine, from his sympathy with and understanding of 
this mystical point of view. He says:— 


”? 


sense of time. 
in his new book, 


He says: “‘ 


“We are provincial dwellers in Time; we are few 
of us explorers ; and many who do explore Time explore 
it as moles do a field. We do not scan the vast stretch 
of Time from aloft; we are patient plodders, crawling 
on hands and knees and poring over little plots of 
eternity. But if we had the poet’s eye and 
the poet’s point of view, we could see the Time that was 
existent now, we could see it glowing and breathing and 
singing. We could see every event and circumstance in 
history—in living action, discharging itself, and yet not 
getting discharged, rampant.” 


Again :— 


“A joy of art and of the eyes is the passing of a 
moment thus, and the showing in a sculptured relief or 
in a picture or a poem all that was happening in the 
moment—the eternal life which the moment holds, the 
moment which we think passes, but which in truth never 
passes, but ever is. We move past the landscape of 
Time, and deceive ourselves that 1t is Time which passes 
us. It is we who pass through Time. The Time we have 
passed through remains.” 


Mr. Graham shows us the Russian Church bearing 
witness to this Eternal Real World, with the throngs of 
transitory peasants in their evil-smelling sheep-skins, 
crowded together at her mysteries. To quote him once 
more :— 


“The vestments of the priests astonish one. They 
are gorgeous past belief. Whence comes that gold 





brocade? It was cut in another world. . . . . And 
the voice of the clergy, that unearthly bass, that pro- 
found groaning and seeking of notes that man does not 
utter, that voice as of Jesus commanding the soul of the 
dead Lazarus to return to the dreadful and awful corpse ? 
All these things bear witness unto the truth. 
It is possible to sing with angels and archange 
‘ailure in the work of Martha loses signific ance. Failure 
is even good, it is one more Sit on. 

Here, we think, we have the heart, the essence, of 
that popular Russian religious philosophy which Mr. 
Graham so enthusiastically accepts. Evidently, there is 
no progress possible in that unchanging Eternal Present 
through which we pass. We confess, for our own 
part, to sympathy with Mr. Graham and his Way 
of Mary; but, at any rate, we do not intend to 
oppose the idea of progress, to vote or speak against it. 
The Russian idea, the Eastern idea in general, is that 
of Destiny. The Destiny is there. In our appointed 
time we travel up to it. Hence come the large Russian 
tolerance in matters of morals, the indifference to moral 
standards, the absence of censoriousness and condemna- 
tion, the sympathy with the wretched, the outcast, the 
criminal. Moreover, in Holy Russia, Destiny is the Will 
of God. It is embraced in union with One who was 
free, but who voluntarily entered the sphere of human 
fatality and bondage. 

The sense of fatality is, we think, the mark of all 
really great literature. We feel it very strongly, for 
instance, in Mr. Hardy’s magnificent poem “The 
Dynasts.” But here the fatalism is pagan; into the 
darkness in which we are enclosed there comes no one 
long, piercing, and illuminating ray. The fatalism of the 
most typical Russian writers is fatalism with a difference 
—the difference being just Christianity. 

“Russia is the fairest child of the early Church,’’ Mr. 
Graham says. The writer confesses that it is the sense of 
unbroken continuity with the original Christianity which 
has always rendered Russia so attractive to him. 
Ignatz — we have no dictionary by us— but we hope 
we have got the correct equivalent—the istvotchik who 
drives the traveller from the railway station to the inn— 
is directly the name-sake and god-child of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch. As the carriage starts, he makes the Sign of 
the Cross as St. Ignatius of Antioch made it. If in 
Protestant countries the continuity has been altogether 
broken, in Latin countries everything dates from the 
Counter-Reformation imposed on the people by force. 
“‘ Ignace ’’ or ‘‘ Inigo ’’ has no older patron or god-father 
than the Basque soldier, Ignatius of Loyola. “ Filippo ”’ 
goes back only to Philip Neri, not to the Apostle St. 
Philip. But in Russia the sense of continuity is distilled 
like some healing, soothing balm in those great basilicas, 
beneath their colored domes and gilded cupolas. It is an 
atmosphere like that in which some solemn Byzantine 
Mother of God might have stepped down from her glory 
of dim gold amid the mosaics of Ravenna, and talked 
in the dark Church with a tormented slave who had crept 
in to hide beneath her mantle, and charmed and soothed 
his pain until no scar nor bitterness remained of an 
anguish conjured and forgotten. 

We think it is too hastily assumed, as far at least 
as England is concerned, that the way of Martha, the 
way of Social Reformers, of Charity Organizations, of 
philanthropic Boards and Societies, is the one way of the 
West. Mr. Graham says with great truth and discern- 
ment, ‘‘ Russia and England are akin, if it were only in 
the bond of Christianity. We have certain spiritual 
affinities.’’ 


The Russia of the ‘‘ Old Believers,’’ of the 
time of Peter the Great, swarming and fermenting with 
mystical sects, apocalyptic, visionary, strangely resembled 
the England of the seventeenth century. 


There has been 
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nothing like it since the Reformation—at any rate, in 
Latin countries with their clear-cut worldly reasonable- 
ness, and indifferent shoulder-shrugging acquiescence in 
- dogma. The present writer recently compared a French 
translation of Merejkowski’s ‘‘ Peter and Alexis’’ with 
the Russian original. The difference in tone and feeling, 
indeed in language, is most suggestive and striking. The 
mysticism of English little Bethels, the dreams as of 
Bunyan in his prison, the immense knowledge of 
Scripture, the copious use of Scriptural and liturgical 
language, with which the Russian book is impregnated, are 
altogether wanting in the French rendering. The ample 
and sonorous apocalyptic quotations, ‘‘ Behold He cometh 
with clouds and every eye shall see Him,’’ and the like, 
the very turn of the phrases exactly equivalent to the 
well-known English words, the ever-repeated cry, ‘“‘ Even 
so come, Lord Jesus,’’ are sometimes altogether omitted, 
sometimes drily abbreviated and rendered unrecognizable. 
The ‘‘ Second Coming ’’ always appears merely as “‘ le 
Jugement dernier.’’ The exact dogmatic references to 
the Eucharist in the translation are quite lost. In par- 
ticular, ‘‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world ’’ is an idea the translator is quite unable to grapple 
with. ‘‘ L’agneau sans tache ’’ is as near as he can get to 
it. We should say that the translator had no acquaintance 
with the text of Scripture, and was quite insensible and 
color-blind in matters of doctrine. It is like a man of 
the world, who is not even a conventional church-goer, 
trying to express the thought of a devout and fervent 
evangelical. We imagine that this translator is a very 
typical specimen of the Latin layman. He is not 
mystical. 

In England the mystical side of religion is repressed, 
the governing classes do not encourage it, though 
individuals among them feel it strongly; its province, 
moreover, is continually encroached upon by philan- 
thropic and utilitarian activities, the Way of Martha. 
But amid the humble Salvationists, for instance, it 
flourishes and blooms. The evangelical preachers, the 
sellers of gospels and givers of tracts, find ready 
sympathizers and willing hearers in Russia. In England 
religion is largely inarticulate, it cannot express itself. 
In Russia to pray is as natural as to eat and drink. 
People are not ashamed of it. We know in our own 
churches, the stiff bending down, the hiding of the face 
in its owner’s hat. In Russian churches old peasant 
men and women wander from icon to icon talking aloud. 
Mr. Graham gives a very interesting account of some 
sort of gospel meeting he once attended. The service was 
to be concluded with prayer :— 


“We all stood up to pray, and as we stood there 
began a murmurng and a mumbling and a calling, a 
general muttering and crying, a sonorous clamor, hands 
waving, faces thrown upwards towards heaven, faces 
drooping and sobbing, every one saying his own prayer, 
and every one saying different. It was a music, a 
symphony of pain and anguish from an orchestra of 
human hearts.” 


Well, all this is the Way of Mary. Is it all lost 
energy, all waste, like the ointment that might have been 
sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor? Is 
it a dream, useless and out of place in the seething, sinful 
cities of the real world, fit only for those fabulous towns 
of Russian legend, places of mirage and miracle, hidden 
in deep forests or rising out of the sea? Has the West 
anything to learn from herentranced and visionary sister ? 
Mr. Graham says—the late St. George Mivart had said 
it before him—that Christianity is still a young religion. 
What will its future be in the long time to come? As 
far as Russia is concerned, there would seem to be one 
fitting home and shrine for all its dreams and hopes. 








The Church of St. Sophia was built of granite, marble, 
porphyry, malachite, alabaster, cedar, ivory, amber ; the 
relic of a martyr was built between every tenth stone of 
its walls. Merejkowski says that it was erected to adorn 
the Kingdom of the Son; it has been withdrawn from it 
by its Moslem conquerors, though it is still within the 
Kingdom of the Father. Will it one day become, he asks, 
the Mother Church of the new Kingdom of the Holy 
Spirit ? 
Cur&é pe CAMPAGNE. 





Letters to the Editor. 





APPROACHES TO PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—To Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Masterman I will 
make this admission. If I had steeped myself so persis- 
tently as they claim to have done in the detailed 
abominations of German “ frightfulness,” my mind would 
probably have become as unhinged as theirs, and my judg- 
ment upon the wider issues of the war and its settlement as 
dangerous. This work of detailed investigation is doubtless 
necessary, but it carries this heavy cost. The effect of 
this unhinging process upon Mr. Chesterton is to make him 
dramatize the war as a simple case of Cain and Abel. So he 
does not feel called upon to think out the conditions of a 
durable settlement or to plan a better Europe, but simply 
to avenge the blood of righteous Abel. Hence his short- 
range view of the causation of the war carries him into a 
revenge which “ satisfies ’’ his soul and brings the drama to a 
termination conformable with the canons of poetic justice. 

Now, so long as anyone persists in falsifying history by 
dwelling exclusively upon “The twelve days”’ and the con- 
duct of the war, consideration of anything that deserves the 
name of “settlement’’ remains impossible. A larger 
historic perspective is required. We must see the late 
entrance of a new great nation into the struggle for political 
and economic opportunities and privileges where other 
nations had forestalled her, the array of mutual fears and 
suspicions, secret treaties and rival preparations—the 
mingling of aggressive and defensiye motives which mili- 
tarism, not in Germany alone, but everywhere, implies, and 
the mutual misreading of national intentions induced by 
mischief-makers in each country. This does not imply an 
equal distribution of blame and responsibility. But it does 
show the impossibility of a settlement by branding and by 
boycott such as would satisfy the larger and presumably the 
higher self of Mr. Chesterton. 

A larger and a calmer judgment is essential for any 
settlement likely to afford what is surely wanted, Security. 
Such a consideration shows that a war of attrition and 
enhanced embitterment, ending either in “revenge”’ 
or in a blend of mutilation and isolation, furnishes a 
maximum of insecurity for the future of Europe. 
The one thing needful to complete the tale of mischief 
is added by Mr. Greenwood, who would fasten more 
firmly than ever the iron yoke of Prussian militarism upon 
Germany by demanding “the expulsion of the 
Hohenzollerns.”’ 

I do not want to spare Germany. I want the German 
people to discover the criminality and folly of their rulers, 
to overthrow their military despotism, and to unmask the 
lies of those who told them that their enemies were plotting 
to dismember Germany, to rob her of her colonies, to crush 
her trade, and to deprive her of her share in the exploitation 
of backward countries. If Mr. Chesterton, or even Mr. 
Masterman, were to dictate terms of peace, there would be 
no chance of the German people ever striving to perform 
this task. To strip Germany of her territory east of the 
Rhine, to seize all her colonies, and to forbid all hopes of 
colonial expansion, to exact such indemnities as would 
involve the retention of large armies of occupation for a 
generation, items in the “moderate” programme of Mr. 
Masterman, would, of course, convince the Germans that 
their rulers had not lied to them. For events would have 
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verified every item of the case for “a defensive war for the 
protection of the fatherland.” 

It is this specious vindication of the German Govern- 
ment that is the fatal flaw in most of the punitive or 
vindictive proposals. The “ finality,’’ which Mr. Asquith 
desiderated as a result of destroying German militarism, 
cannot be imposed by victors. If attainable at all, it must 
come from a change of mind and will in the German people. 
Now the operation of revenge inhibits such a change of mind 
and will. The punishment imposed by Mr. Masterman’s 
terms, as well as the isolation which is, of course, quite 
inconsistent with his other penalties, will leave the appro- 
priate spirit of revenge burning in the heart of Germany, 
as it burned so long and fiercely in the heart of France. 
The notion that this will not happen because Germany will 
recognize the punishment as just is false. For none of the 
guarantees for justice will be present in the conditions of 
such punishment. The only possible security either for 
justice or the recognition of it by the wrong-doer would be 
an arraignment before an impartial tribunal] of neutrals. 

Since no such tribunal is proposed, it is idle to expect 
justice of any sort to emanate from a settlement imposed 
by conquerors. A_ settlement by negotiation might 
yield an arrangement more or less conformable to 
justice. But terms imposed by conquerors can have no 
assignable relation to justice. There is not even the limited 
security for justice afforded by Lynch Law. For under 
Lynch Law the prosecutor is not himself judge, jury, and 
executioner. Yet this is the situation which seems to Mr. 
Chesterton quite fair and just. It is true that he has the 
audacity to present the situation as one in which ‘‘ Europe ”’ 
asserts ‘‘a right to punish Germany.’’ All he appears to 
require, however, is a complete absence of all the recognized 
forms and guarantees for justice. He pours scorn upon the 
notion that a “ Hague Tribunal ” could afford any better con- 
ditions for dispensing justice. He asks: ‘‘ What is it that 
we should then do by arbitration that we must not do by 
self-defence?”” The answer is simply: We should do justice 
and not revenge, and thereby we should get such security as 
is attainable, instead of sowing the certain seeds of another 
war. The right of self-defence is not involved in Mr. 
Chesterton’s avowal of revenge. ‘“ Europe,” if it can be got 
to act as a responsible whole, has “a right to punish 
Germany,’’ or any other nation that is guilty of breaking the 
public peace. But what Mr. Chesterton asks is not that 
right, but the right of any separate nation, or group of 
nations, that has got its enemy down, to jump on him, and 
to call that jumping “ self-defence.” 

Surely, thinking people must see that the only possible 
security for the future lies in getting “a Europe,” or a wider 
Concert of Nations, invested with the right to judge, restrain, 
and punish any law-breaker among nations. The prime 
condition of settlement after this war must be the facilita- 
tion of this international arrangement. Whether any early 
success is possible may, indeed, be open to grave doubt. But 
one thing seems certain. An arrangement which left 
Germany outside, a pariah among nations, to plot and plan 
revenge, would insure failure. No cutting of the claws of 
Prussian militarism, no destruction of the German navy, no 
exaction of indemnities, however huge, with a Germany, as 
Mr. Masterman sees her, “ left alone,’’ excluded from the 
European system, could give a possibility of security or 
relieve the rest of the world from the burden of expanding 
armaments, and the early prospect of another war. A valu- 
able article in last Monday’s ‘‘ Times ’’ shows how the pro- 
posed isolation of the Central Powers would work towards 
the speedy division of Europe into two hostile systems, by 
means of the pressure, first commercial, and then political, 
which the Central Powers would bring to bear upon their 
neighbors.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. Hozson. 

Hampstead, December 8th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—I follow with much interest the discussion about 
“The Approaches to Peace” which is going on in your 
journal. As the question is an international one, in which 





France is concerned, you will doubtless allow a Frenchman 
to take part in it. 

I am always astonished to see what a number of people 
in England seem to attach importance to the idea of punish- 
ment and revenge. I do not think that in France we attach 
so much importance to this idea, because we are not fed on 
the Bible as you are here. I can assure you that the majority 
—even the great majority—of the French people care very 
little whether Germany is punished or not. We only want 
her to be placed in such a situation that she does not begin 
a new war such as the present one in ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. We all wish, therefore, not to revenge ourselves on 
Germany—I mean here the German rulers and not the 
popular masses—but to arrive at a lasting settlement. The 
question is this: Can this lasting settlement be obtained 
through a dictated peace or a negotiated peace? 

The best solution would evidently be a negotiated peace. 
But with whom shall we negotiate it? At the present 
moment, as Lord Haldane very justly said, it would be with 
the Kaiser and his Junkers and military men. On which 
basis, then? I do not think that the basis proposed by Mr. 
Masterman and supported by Mr. G. G. Greenwood is 
acceptable by the Kaiser and his clique. 

Without speaking of the retrocession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, let us only consider the question of indemnities. 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby very justly holds that Germany, being 
ruined, will not be able to pay to France two thousand 
million pounds. She will scarcely be able to make good to 
Belgium for the ruins she has heaped there. I have shown 
this in one of my lectures on “The Lessons of the World 
War” at the Birkbeck College. But let us admit the 
hypothesis of the possibility of an understanding on the 
questions of Belgium, France, Alsace-Lorraine, indemnities, 
and colonies. Could peace be then signed? Not at all. 
There are still the questions of the Trentino, Serbia, 
Macedonia, Poland, Turkey, &c. How are we to solve them 
in the present state of the war? 

But I am going further still. I admit that a more or 
less bad solution has been found, and that, tired of killing 
each other, peace was signed. Will it be a lasting peace? 
Certainly not. There would still remain two great causes 
of rupture: (1) The compromise which would have presided 
at the solution of the questions of the Jugo-Slavs, of 
Serbia, &c., a compromise which would not have done away 
with the desire to let the Balkan and Oriental Powers 
enter into the German orbit or the Russian orbit; (2) 
the system of always increasing armaments, the absurd policy 
of “ si vis pacem para bellum.” 

The nations of prey—Germany and Russia—through 
their own armaments, would oblige all the other nations to 
follow their example. This would be racing to the abyss. 
Fatally, in ten, fifteen, or twenty years, the loaded mines 
would explode, and this would mean another war, still more 
terrible. This would be fatal, because the same education 
of passive obedience and autocratism would continue to blunt 
the nations and their rulers. It is well known that, as 
Kant, and later on Nietzsche, put it, power blunts the 
intelligence 

In order to obtain a lasting settlement we must, 
therefore, necessarily solve the questions of the Orient and 
armaments. It is necessary that nationalities should be free 
to decide themselves how they wish to be joined together 
and governed. It is the only means not to have any more 
causes of misunderstanding. As for armaments, there is 
also but one means, and that is to forbid every nation—the 
present belligerents and the others—to have arms, 
munitions, forts, or warships. We must cut and pull out 
the claws and teeth of the animals of prey who are the 
rulers who let loose such wars. Their claws and teeth are 
the armaments. As long as we shall have armies, the chiefs 
will fatally be tempted to make use of them. Reason 
demands that the peoples should do away with armies. Well, 
is it possible or likely that the Kaiser and his military 
clique will accept disarming? Evidently not, for this would 
come to owning that they are completely defeated. The 
result is that it is quite impossible to come to a lasting 
settlement with the Kaiser and his clique. A peace with 
them would be but a truce. just as peaces with Napoleon J. 
were but truces. Another result of this is that democratic 
nations are obliged to continue the war either until the 
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German people revolt and send their Kaiser away, which 
would enable them to negotiate peace with the German 
people, whom we must neither crush nor humiliate; or until 
the Kaiser and his clique submit to a dictated peace. 

It is, unfortunately, a dilemma out of which there is 
no way if we wish for a lasting peace and not only a truce. 
The road to it is, therefore, long, alas! and it will be 
strewn with more dead, sorrow, and ruins; but these dead 
and ruins will be less than if we were to make now a truce 
which would be broken in twenty years’ time.—Yours, &c., 


AveustTIN Hamon. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, 8. W. 
December 6th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Lord Haldane deprecates discussion of the terms 
of peace for reasons which seem very strong in regard to 
official persons; but it seems to me that much national 
advantage may be derived from such discussion amongst 
non-official people. One fact emerges from the discussion 
which has already taken place, and a valuable fact it is, 
viz., that no party, one might almost say no individual, 
will entertain the idea of peace except on the basis of the 
evacuation of France and Belgium by the invaders. Now 
the military situation suggests that even this irreducible 
minimum is a formidable enough task, and, therefore, there 
is room for a very great national effort before there is even 
the smallest symptom of disunion. And the military 
situation is largely corrected by factors which will prove 
decisive. The German Army wants to go home; the French 
Army is at home. Mme. Vandervelde told a story the other 
day of a German and a Belgian jostling to get into a tram; 
both drew back, but the Belgian gave way, blandly 
observing: “You go first; I am at home here.” 

Another point on which there is national unanimity is 
that we must stick to our agreement with our Allies. Our 
fire-eaters all assume that this factor does not make for 
peace; I am not so sure about it; but no one will go back 
on that agreement. , 

Now with these great matters absolutely agreed, we 
ought to be able to discuss the subsequent settlement 
without the rhetorical fireworks which so many writers deem 
essential. 

I should like to see this war end with militarism in all 
countries (our own included) bankrupt and discredited. 

I suggest that security does not lie in destroying any- 
thing except the worship of militarism, and that if an 
energetic and able nation of seventy millions sticks to the 
militarist ideal, nothing that we can do will ever put an 
end to war. No doubt middle-aged men like Mr. Masterman 
and elderly men like myself think that if we were adven- 
turing our own skins we should be as valiant in the trench 
as we are in our chairs; but it ought to give us pause when 
we reflect that we are decreeing the death of others, not 
offering ourselves. 

The Germans are not fools, and if, after embarking on 
this monstrous and wicked enterprise, after sacrificing 
millions of valuable German lives, after putting back the 
economic position of Germany for a generation, the mili- 
tarists return empty-handed, the saner elements in the 
German character will surely assert themselves, and they 
will be ready to enter into a world settlement which will 
save them, no less than other nations, from a repetition of 
the criminal folly of July, 1914. If, on the other hand, at 
tremendous cost of our own flesh and blood, we carry out 
Mr. Masterman’s programme, what security have we that 
our own militarists may not “vault into the saddle,” as 
Lord Haldane puts it, and ride us to the devil ?—Yours, &c., 


Cuas. Wricurt. 


Sutton. December 7th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sirn,—Mrs. Wedgwood, in her letter commenting on 


mine of November 27th, raises one or two points to which it 


may be worth while to reply briefly, so far as is possible 














within the limits of a letter. Mrs. Wedgwood thinks that 
the Powers of the Entente constituted in 1914 precisely what 
some people advocate should be created, namely a union 
of States to enforce the reference of international disputes 
to peaceable settlement before recourse shall be had to war. 
But this is clearly not the case. The Powers of the Entente 
were a league against a league. There were three of them, 
as there were three Powers in the Triple Alliance. Moreover, 
it was obviously the hope and expectation of Germany that 
Great Britain would stand out. Thus there was nothing 
to prevent Germany making an aggressive war except the 
combination of Russia and France, with which she expected 
to be able to deal. If the German Powers had expected to 
have to face immediately a combination of all the other 
great Powers of Europe and of the United States, they would 
hardly, I think, have risked war. 

The reference to the Medieval Church is hardly 
relevant. Whatever it may have aimed at or achieved in 
the way of keeping the peace, its methods belong to an age 
that is past, and have no resemblance to the plan to which I 
referred in my letter. 

The concluding paragraph in Mrs. Wedgwood’s letter 
seems to suggest that her real objection to the plan is not 
that it must fail, but that it might succeed. If it succeeded, 
she says, it might be possible that England would be pre- 
vented from waging aggressive wars, as she did in the 16th 
century. Precisely! She undoubtedly would. But is it 
only Germany, then, in whom an aggressive war is a crime? 
And for what is this war being fought ?—Yours, Xc., 


G. Lowers DickINson. 
December 6th, 1915. 


V'o the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—With regard to Mr. Ponsonby’s remarks on 
Sleswick—this being the correct English way of writing the 
name as against the “Schleswig’’ of 


’ 


the Germans and 
“Slesvig’’ or “ 


South Jutland ”’ of the Danes—the northern 
parts of this Duchy, i.e., north of a line between the towns 
of Flensborg and Tonder, contain 150,000, not 139,000, 
Danish-speaking people. 

Besides them some 16,000 Danish-speaking inhabitants 
are to be found in Central Sleswick with, however, but little 
or no interest in Denmark proper. The remainder of the 
population of Sleswick contains some Frisians, a fairly 
large proportion of Germans, descendants of emigrants 
from Holstein, and, of course, a goodly number of Prussian 
officials, beloved by none oi them. But the greater part of 
Central and almost the whole of Southern Sleswick is 
inhabited by Germanized and German-speaking people of 
undoubted Danish descent. A century ago Danish was still 
spoken in the districts bordering on the river Eider, the 
frontier line between Denmark and the German Empire, 
from ancient times until 1864. Given a more liberal con- 
stitution like that recently passed by the Danish Rigsdag, 
local Home Rule, and other concessions, the language 
of the older generation may once more gain ground in South 
Sleswick, the Low-German dialect adopted by the popula- 
tion there being more closely related to Danish than the 
High-German taught in the schools. 

To divide Sleswick into a Danish or German section is 
even more difficult to carry out in 1915 than in 1864. 
Moreover, he who rules Sleswick controls the Kiel Canal, 
the eastern approaches to this international highway being 
Sleswick—not MHolstein—territory, viz., the island of 
Femern and the northern half of the Kiel Fjord.—Yours, 
&e., 


W. R. Prior. 
National Liberal Club. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—What inveterate sentimentalists we are! With 
the enemy still adding to his territorial conquests in the 
East, checked, but nowhere dislodged, in the West, and with 
his powerful battle fleet not only intact but steadily grow- 
ing—here we are engaged in 


smugly “counting our 


chickens,’’ and wrangling as to how many there ought to be! 
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Of one thing, and one only, can we be absolutely certain 
—if we cannot desist from all such futile dissipation of 
energy in order to concentrate on the matter in hand, there 
will be no “ chickens ” to count! 

Thousands of the Idealists of eighteen months ago are 
uncompromising Realists now, the writer umong them. 
When are the others going to follow suit ?—Yours, Xc., 

Non-Parry. 

December 8th, 1915. 


THE UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I was glad to read in the last number of THE 
Nation that you know little of the work of the Union of 
Democratic Control. ‘We believe,” you say, “it claims to 
concern itself, not with the conduct of the war or the demand 


for an immediate or a premature peace, but with 
the future management of our own foreign affairs.” 
The formal and nominal programme may be _ this, 
but the public judges its aims from the  utter- 


ances of its leading members, and has decided that in reality 
it is a Union for Denouncing British Foreign Policy and the 
Triple Entente. The public is substantially right. 
Everybody knows that Mr. C. Trevelyan, M.P., and Mr. 
A. Ponsonby, M.P.,and Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
opposed last year our entry into the war, and that their 
desire to reform the future management of our foreign affairs 
springs from dislike of the bond with France, which, they 
argue, would never have been formed if the members of the 
House of Commons had been able to scrutinize and debate 
in Parliament and the constituencies the letter which Sir 
E. Grey wrote to the French Ambassador on November 22nd, 
1912. Hatred of Parliamentary control and love of secret 
diplomacy are not emotions likely to drive Englishmen into 
rioting. What inflames passion is the attack on the French 
and Russian Alliance during the war. It may be possible 
to deny the justice of our cause without asserting the justice 
of the German cause, but these fine distinctions are not 
appreciated by a sad and suffering nation. Persons, male 
and female, who are anti-French or anti-Russian, or merely 
anti-British, are lumped together with pro-Germans, and 
the populace has a natural desire to break their heads. 
The pamphlets issued by the Union of Democratic 
Control provide another test of the true character of the 
society. Some of these, I learn from my daily paper, have 
been seized and destroyed by the police under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. Who can believe that the Public Prose- 
cutor would have taken action against writings which 
confined themselves to the future management of our own 
foreign affairs? A clue to the nature of these documents is 


given by the personalities of some of the writers. Few 
things are more notorious than Mr H. N. Brailsford’s dis- 
approval of his country’s conduct. The Hon. Bertrand 


Russell has also extended his reputation far beyond the 
circles of mathematicians and philosophers by using the 
Belgian atrocities to illustrate “the mythology of false- 
hood.” Your own correspondence columns reveal him 
last year denouncing passionately our intervention in the 
war, and backing Professor Pigou’s plea for a premature 
peace in the spring of this year. In fact his desire for peace 
is so strong that now he would rather surrender to the 
Germans than continue the struggle. In the “ Cambridge 
Magazine” of November 6th he defines his position thus: 
“ Although I think there would be very great harm in a 
partial victory for the Germans, the harm done by the 
continuance of the war seems to me greater.’’ He is perfectly 
logical, as befits a philoscpher. In the first place, he 
believes that, if our policy since 1904 had been wiser, the 
present war would never have occurred. In the second place, 
he maintains that non-resistance to an invader is the course 
of practical wisdom, and that, even if England were in the 
hands of the Germans, our civilization and language and 
manufactures would continue to exist, and public opinion 
in Germany would render any oppression impossible. It is 
the association of the Union of Democratic Control with 
such opinion that leads to violence. There are men who 
would rather see England a vast cemetery and heap of 











ruins than under German government. If you expect such 
men to reason calmly with this philosopher and his col- 
leagues, you ask too much of human nature. As men are 
at present constituted, nationalism, which Mr. Russell 
despises, is still a stronger force than philosophy and 
indeed religion.—Yours, &c., 

W. Wyse. 


Halford, Shipston-on-Stour. December 7th, 1915 


THE LITERATURE OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—“ Priscian ” is a little scratched—otherwise, your 
most bookish “ Penguin” is a little off his eggs for once, 
in stating that there has been no exact reprint of the 1864 
text of Newman’s “ Apologia” till one appeared the other 
day. It is about three years since Mr. Milford issued in 
the inexpensive Oxford edition of “Standard Authors” an 
unusually complete and scholarly presentment of that work, 
curante no less an authority than Wilfrid Ward. This 
volume not only gives an exact reprint of the 1864 text, 
but displays synoptically, by an unobtrusive typographical 
device, all the changes made in 1865, as well as variations 
between two copies of the 1864 book. The interest of such 
a conspectus for those who read Newman for other things 
than “The History of My Religious Opinions’ need not 
be pointed out. The edition also contains; besides an 
introduction full of knowledge and sparing of opinion, all 
the documents of the controversy which finally called forth 
the masterpiece; and all the Appendices and Notes, first 
and last. Really, sir, if I were a publisher who had placed 
an edition like this—a great work edited, and 
embodied in a comely volume of good print and good paper— 
within the reach of every student with one-and-sixpence, 
I should, indeed, feel that I was wounded in the house of 
my friends in being overlooked by “ Penguin ”—and, there- 
fore, my merits disastrously obscured—in such a context as 
he gave us last week.—Yours, &c., 


so 


W. Macponatp. 
Harrow. 





Poetrp. 


THE SHIP OF ANGELS. 


A snip of Angels 

Sails down the Milky Way, 
A ship of light that makes the night 
Brighter than mid-day— 
Angels swift as swallows 
And as peacocks gay, 

Birds of a feather, 
Flocking together 

In the kingfisher weather 
Of Christmas Day. 

The great Angels sing, 

But the little Angels play. 
O’er the ship they riot 
Thro’ the starry quiet, 

All a-fire to land 

On fair Bethlehem’s strand, 
For Earth now is Heaven, 
And mid-winter May: 

** Adoro Te devote,”’ 

The heavenly people say. 


R. L. G. 
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The. Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘‘ Delane of ‘The Times,’”? By Sir Edward Cook. (Constable. 
5s. net. 

“‘ The rs Campaign, April to August, 1915.” By Stanley 
Washburn. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Arts in Early England.” Vols. Ill. and IV. “Saxon 
Art and Industry in the Pagan Period.’ By C. Baldwin 
Brown, (Murray. 2ls. net.) 

‘“ The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.”’ By Beckles 
Willson. (Cassell. 25s. net.) 

‘‘ Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1873.” Translated by F. M. 
Atkinson. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ William Butler Yeats,”” By J. M. Hone. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘The Charm of Ireland.’”? By Burton E. Stevenson. (Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘A Bishop’s Pleasaunce.” By the Right Rev. G. H. Frod- 
sham. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

““The Fortunes of Garin.’’ By Mary Johnston. (Constable. 6s.) 

“* The Accolade.” By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 
” * 


Memorrs of minor celebrities in the world of books 
hold a place among my preferences, but I must confess to 
some disappointment with the collection of Mrs. Anna 
Jameson’s letters which Mrs. Steuart Erskine has edited 
for Mr. Fisher Unwin. One expects a good deal from the 
correspondence of a woman who was intimate with Lady 
Byron and Ottilie von Goethe, who went to Rogers’s break- 
fasts and Madame Mohl’s salon, and who numbered among 
her friends such people as the Brownings, the Grotes, 
Emerson, Thackeray, Sir Robert Peel, and Barry Cornwall, 
not to mention Mrs. Gaskell, Maria Edgeworth, Miss Mit- 
ford, and Harriet Martineau. Her own literary output was 
enormous, and Mrs. Erskine claims that some of her books 
maintain their popularity to the present day. Longfellow 
wrote to her that her ‘“‘ Sacred and Legendary Art ’’ ‘‘ most 
amply supplied the cravings of the religious sentiment and 
the spiritual nature within’’; and Professor Wilson, on a 
more mundane plane, praised her as ‘‘one of the most 
eloquent of our femalé writers, a true enthusiast with a 
glowing soul.’’ Yet in spite of these advantages and gifts, 
her letters tell us little that is interesting about the literary 
society of her time, and the new book adds hardly anything 
to the biography written by her niece and prepared for the 
press by Mrs. Oliphant nearly forty years ago. 

* * + 

Mrs. Jameson’s first book, ‘‘ The Diary of an 
Ennuyée,’”’ owed its existence to the discernment of a 
cobbler turned bookseller, and brought its author the 
unusual fee of a Spanish guitar—a combination of circum- 
stances deserving to be chronicled in the world of books. 
Fortunately, her later dealings with publishers were 
on more favorable terms, though there are some hints 
in the letters that all was not always smooth sailing. 
‘* Captain Marryat,’’ she wrote in a letter to her mother, 
‘* has put me up to some of the publishing tricks—and shown 
me on paper what I ought to have. He even offered te 
negotiate for me. He is a strange, rough fellow, but good- 
natured, and ’cute enough to match even a London book- 
seller.” Shrewd advice was also given by the octogenarian 
Maria Edgeworth, who incidentally explained no small part 
of Mrs. Jameson’s success: ‘‘ The Puseyites will be delighted 
with the Legends and Saints, and Antiquarian lore, and they 
are a vast class of purchasers. You ought to have 1,000 
from them nett.” 

* x * 

Pouseyires notwithstanding, it is hard to explain the 
vogue of a critic who preferred the graces of Carlo Dolce to 
Michael Angelo, and who thought Dickens the inferior of 
Lover. She expresses the latter of these heresies in a letter 
to Miss Sedgwick, written on board ship, and giving a 
picture of ‘‘ the unmingled suffering ”’ 
the Atlantic seventy years ago :— 

“God bless you for thinking of ‘Rory O’More’! It is 
delicious. As to ite merits as a work I cannot speak, not 

having my critical wits about me. I only know that I 

enjoyed it when I could have read nothing else, when, as 

Rory himself would say, ‘the laugh and the life and the 


of a voyage across 








spake were out of me entirely.’ At least the laugh and the 
life were brought back. I do not enter into all the merit 
of the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ I understand the humor and the 
merit without sympathizing with either, and though I laugh, 
it is not the heart’s laugh; while in the extravagant fun and 
real racy Irish wit of ‘Rory O’More’ there is something 
that stirs my Irish blood and moves my Irish sympathies. 

As for this Yankee book, ‘Sam Slick, the Clockmaker,’ it 

is of a very different class; it has amused me infinitely, aud 

displeased me sovereignly. I dislike the spirit in which it 

is written, it plays discord upon mine; yet surely it is a 

clever book.”’ 

Readers under the age of forty may need to be reminded 
that “Sam Slick” is the work of T. C. Haliburton, the 
father of Lord Haliburton, and the founder of the American 
dialect school of humorists. 

- * * 


ANOTHER forgotten writer, though of a very different 
type, is mentioned by Mrs. Jameson in a letter which Mrs. 
Erskine has not reprinted. It comes from the Paris of the 
restored Bourbons, a city which Mrs. Jameson exhausted 
in a week, and ‘ greatly disliked ’’ :— 


“The rage for cashmeres and little dogs has lately given 
way to a rage for ‘Le Solitaire,’ a romance written, I 
believe, by a certain Vicomte d’Arlincourt. ‘Le Solitaire’ 
rules -the imagination, the taste, the dress, of half Paris. 
If you go to the theatre, it is to see the ‘ Solitaire,’ either 
as tragedy, opera, or melodrama; the men dress their hair 
and throw their cloaks about them ‘a la Solitaire’; bonnets 
and caps, flowers and ribbons, are all ‘a la Solitaire.’ The 
print-shops are full of scenes from the ‘Solitaire’; it is 
on every toilette, every work-table; ladies carry it about 
in their reticules to show each other that they are ‘a la 
mode.’ ‘Vous n’avez pas lu “le Solitaire’’?’ said 
Madame M yesterday. ‘Eh, mon Dieu! 11 est done 
possible? vous! mais, ma chére, vous étes perdue de réputa- 
tion—et pour jamais!’”’ 

* * * 





Ir is safe to say that not one reader in a hundred 
has ever read a line of the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, yet Mrs. 
Jameson did not exaggerate his vogue. Duvergier de 
Hauranne compared him with Hugo and Alfred de Vigny, 
and the ‘‘ Solitaire,’’ according to another authority, was 
translated into every European language except French. It 
formed the subject of fourteen plays and seven operas, and 
it gave its name to a game of cards. There is no mention 
of d’Arlincourt in Théophile Gautier’s ‘‘ Historie du 
Romantisme,” but within recent years his biography has 
been written by M. Alfred Marquiset, under the title of 
‘‘Le Vicomte d’Arlincourt, Prince des Romantiques.’’ 
M. Marquiset tells us that the ‘‘ Solitaire ” was welcomed 
in England as ‘‘a chaste and beautiful composition,’ and 
that when its author visited this country in 1844, he was 
entertained at a magnificent banquet, and his progress 
through the country was a sort of triumphal procession. I 
have been unable to find any account of this visit in the 
English memoirs of the time. D’Arlincourt is just mentioned 
in Moore’s ‘‘ Journal,’’ but Raikes and Creevey and other 
likely sources pass him over in silence. This is a pity, for 
d’Arlincourt is a figure about whom one would like to know 
more. 

> > + 

But I must return to Mrs. Jameson. It is unfortunate 
that out of the many letters written to her by Lady Byron 
during their long friendship, only two have been preserved, 
and these not of much value. They deal with the quarrel 
between the two ladies, caused by the fact that Byron’s 
daughter, Lady Lovelace, had given more of her confidence 
to Mrs. Jameson than to her mother. When Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s famous article on Lady Byron was published, many 
people, among them Abraham Hayward, asserted that some 
of the material had been supplied by Mrs. Jameson. This 
was denied by Mrs. Jameson’s surviving sisters, and there 
seems to be no evidence of its truth. During her later life, 
Mrs. Jameson gave much of her time and energy to the 
improvement of the position of women. This purpose could 
be seen even in such books as ‘‘ Winter Studies and Summer 
Rambles in Canada.”” Mrs. Procter wrote congratulating 
the author on its success, adding: ‘‘ A fig for reviewers! 
The men are much alarmed by certain speculations about 
women ; and well they may be, for when the horse and ass 
begin to think and argue, adieu to riding and driving.” 

PENGUIN. 
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Reviews, 


“THE TIMES” OF DELANE. 


“Delane of ‘The Times.’” By Sir Epwarp Cook. (Constable. 
5s. net.) 





Ir was an undeniably playful god who incited Sir Edward 
Cook to publish his apology for Delane in the year which 
saw him acting as a Chief Censor of the Press. For if ever a 
journalist lived to whom such an institution as the censor- 
ship was anathema, it was the great editor of the “ Times.” 
Read in the light of Delane’s “‘ indiscretions,’’ Lord North- 
cliffe’s or Mr. Robinson’s appear as venial faults, mere slips 
from a path in which Delane would never have condescended 
to walk. | But times are widely changed since the age of 
Delane. Telegraphy having revolutionized war, the State 
has hamstrung the press. Whether either is the gainer by 
the change we shall soon be able to say; certain it is that 
if we strip away the political substance of the quarrel 
between the Government and the present conductor of the 
“Times,” its form is that of an old controversy in a 
new dress. The latter-day “Times” has endeavored to 
shake off the censorship, and has attacked a Government 
engaged in fighting a European war. The ‘‘ Times” of 
Delane overthrew such a Government, and was never even 
faced with a censorship. Sir Edward Cook gives a dramatic 
summary of the revelations by which Delane and Russell 
between them “encouraged” the enemy we fought before 
Sevastopol. Russell described the effect of Russian fire, 
disclosed the movement of divisions, ‘‘ gave away’’ our 
stores of guns and ammunitions, and even named a wind- 
mill near the line of battle which was used as a powder- 
magazine. Nevertheless, his correspondence was uncen- 
sored, and its blazing improprieties were forgiven for the 
sake of its general effect on the safety of the British Army. 
The need for such service may not now exist; certainly no 
war correspondent could ever render it. He would merely be 
driven from the lines; and Sir Edward Cook would see to it 
that the “vital parts” of his paper were eviscerated before 
ever a second offending number saw the light. 

It would seem, therefore, as if Sir Edward Cook’s 
celebration of the most independent of editors had come a 
little late in the day. Delane’s theory was that, on the 
whole, Governments were likely to go wrong. It differed in 
this respect from (let us say) the doctrine of a paper like 
the “ Westminster Gazette,’’ that, provided an Administra- 
tion be Liberal, or even half-Liberal, it can hardly fail to go 
right. Delane’s method had at least one advantage over 
its successor; it yielded its author a constant success of 
curiosity. ‘“ What made everyone,” says Sir Edward Cook, 
“turn with alert curiosity to the ‘ Times’ in Delane’s day, 
was that nobody knew beforehand which side he would take 
on any question.’”’ The character thus acquired was that of 
a weather-cock ; but its conductor could answer that at least 
he followed the great human “law of change.” It aimed 
at being always in advance of opinion, just enough, in fact, 
to give it the appearance of a harbinger rather than a 
recorder. It acquired this half-interpretative, half-forma- 
tive touch with the public opinion it knew (that of the 
governing and middle classes) by accustoming the country 
to look to it for the best and most important news, acquired 
through its admirable organization and its editor’s intimacy 
with the statesmen of all parties. Of all parties, 
rather than both parties. Mid-Victorian politics were 
mainly an affair of “bands,” led by self-righteous 
condottiert. There was little to choose in point of principle 
between Palmerston, Russell, Derby, Granville, and Disraeli. 
Delane knew this, and acted accordingly. His plan was 
manly and simple. It was to keep the “Times” always 
in power. He formed only one intimacy, that with 
Palmerston, and even in that instance did not allow 
friendship to cloud a free judgment on policy. For the 
rest he lived on dining and secret-sharing terms with all the 
possible Prime Ministers of his time, less cordially with 
Russell than with any, and, so far as Gladstone was con- 
cerned, with no obvious sympathy. These ties were not in 
themselves quite strong enough to maintain the character 
which the “Times,’”’ under Delane, acquired as an organ 
able to turn out one political chief and his group, 





and to set up another. They were cemented, as 
we have said, by the super-excellence of the paper. 
Delane did not make the “Times.’”’ Its reputation 
for firmness and skill was first given it by Barnes, his 
predecessor, a recluse but an intrepid editor. But its strong 
positive tone was his, and he took infinite care to base it 
on first-hand knowledge, gathered from many sources. 
He was exacting in detail, a minute reviser of other men’s 
work, an editor with a sense of style and of standard. Above 
all, he cultivated a tremendous outside constituency. Under 
his reign the “ Times ” never lacked relationships with foreign 
courts and diplomatists (Napoleon III. and Bismarck both 
used it for the disclosure of secrets), or men of genius to 
sustain them. Thus he could chop information even with a 
Prime Minister or a Foreign Secretary. No wonder that 
there flocked to Delane power, ambition, vanity, fear, and 
that he contrived to keep up the “ Times’s ’”’ almost exclusive 
journalistic market in these commodities. 

Behind these transactions lay, as Sir Edward Cook’s 
admirable monograph shows, a powerful and not ignoble 
view of Delane’s profession. The duty of Govern- 
ments, insisted the “Times,” in a _ reply to Lord 
Derby’s charge that while it tried to exercise the 
influence of statesmen it ignored their responsibilities, 
was essentially different from that of newspapers. 
“The duty of the Press is to speak ; of the statesman to be 
silent.” If such speech was to be of the “utmost public 
advantage,” the Press could “enter into no close or binding 
alliance with the statesmen of the day, nor can it surrender 
its permanent interests to the convenience of the ephemeral 
power of any Government.” This great business of the Press 
lay in the main in the invocation of that shy goddess, 
Truth. ‘The Press lives by disclosures.” So Delane went 
on disclosing, taking care to keep faith with the discloser 
of State matters. Usually he turned out to be one of their 
official guardians. It was, of course, Lord Aberdeen, not 
Mrs. Norton, who gave away the historic decision to adopt 
Free Trade ; and it was Lord Granville himself who quoted 
to Delane the “ own very words ’’ with which the Queen had 
commissioned him to form a Ministry. When they duly 
appeared in the “Times’’ Granville denied his share in 
their publication in terms far beyond an equivocation and 
directly contrary to the truth. Delane respected both the 
confidence and the repudiation of it, and we may imagine 
that in more difficult circumstances he kept the editor’s 
sacred pact never to give away his more secret contributors. 

The personal side of these connections was maintained 
by Delane’s inveterate habit of dining out. “During the 
London season,” records Sir Edward Cook, “he dined out 
nearly every night, sometimes as often as a hundred nights 
in succession.” There was something unusual and difficult 
in his social relations with the great. Ought you to criticize 
the man who asks you to dinner? The answer is that if you 
are a journalist you may have to do it, and to feel yourself 
a coward if you do not. Delane may never have asked 
himself this question, for introspection was hardly the 
habit of this robust Philistine. He enjoyed these dining 
intimacies. Was he, therefore, a snob? His paper is his 
main defence against the charge; society journalism came 
after him, and its activities almost destroyed the “Times” 
as it was in Delane’s day. He was flattered. He took the 
compliments paid him with a certain suave dropping of the 
Olympian jaw ; one may suspect that he had a weakness for 
Royal or semi-Royal amenities. But they did not spoil him, 
for the obvious reason that he genuinely thought his paper 
a bigger thing than Courts or statesmen.* He knew that 





*The best example of this independence is his letter to Palmer- 
ston, who had been asked by the Queen to remonstrate with him for 
his satirical attacks on the Prussian Monarchy and its theory of Divine 
Right, revived by William I. on his coronation. Delane replied with 
a dual stroke at Divine Right and Palmerston :— 

“16, Serjeant’s Inn, 
** 28th October, 1861 
“My DeaR Lorp,—I shall be very glad to give the Prussians a 
respite from that most crue! of all inflictions—good advice. Indeed, 

I would not have intruded anything so unwelcome during the 

splendid solemnities of the coronation had not the King uttered 

those surprising anachronisms upon Divine Right. Pray observe, 
too, in extenuation of my offence that I sent a faithful chronicler to 

Kénigsberg, who has described all the splendors in a proper and 

reverent spirit, and done what man can do to render such cere- 

monies intelligible, and the recital of them not too wearisome to 
those who believe in Divine Right as little as your Lordship’s very 
faithful servant, 


“ JOHN T. DELANS.” 
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these people were at bottom weak and that he was strong ; that 
one day they would run shivering to the ‘‘ Times’”’ for comfort 
and support, and that if he did his work of management well 
_they would always be afraid of him. “Did you like it?” 
asked a lady who had been present at the meeting between 
Disraeli and Delane, at which the statesman had “ over- 
whelmed” the journalist with flattery. “No,” replied 
Delane; “but I liked to think that Disraeli thought I was 
of sufficient importance to make it worth his while.” That 
was a proper appreciation of the favors of Vanity Fair, and 
the man who made it could have lost anything but power. 
His tacit assumption was that there was one kind of 
clay, and that the great were fashioned out of it equally 
with the small. He was no democrat. He neither foresaw 
the coming of democracy nor would have believed in it if 
he had. But he realized that much governing power was in 
the hands of an incompetent and arrogant bureaucracy, 
who would never stand up to a critic of parts. Thus he 
made free with all ranks of our civil hierarchy, while per- 
suading them that the ‘‘ Times’’ was their organ and 


champion. He lectured the Queen for her obstinate 
widowhood, and told her she was making a luxury 
of sorrow, only to secure for the ‘‘Times”’ her 


pathetic self-defence, written under her own hand. There 
was no reason in the state of political opinion in the years 
when Delane was a king of journalism why his manliness 
should not have made it a greater power than it was then or 
than it has since achieved—only that independence is a rare 
plant, and that Fleet Street is not a good soi] for growing 
it in. 

Sir Edward Cook does, indeed, show how fortunate was 
Delane’s position in the fact that he had a shrewd and 
indulgent proprietor. The Walter dynasty was a constitu- 
tional monarchy. It let its Prime Minister act for himself. 
Had Mr. Walter failed Delane in a single big transaction, 
not even the editor’s personality, industry, talent, command 
of social influence, would have saved him. He might have 
gone elsewhere, but the “Times” would have remained ; 
and there were always two or three men on Delane’s staff 
who might have carried on its tradition. In this respect the 
rule of Delane over the “Times” marks an episode in 
journalism rather than an epoch. The “Times” no longer 
stands alone; it is merely primus inter pares. It has let 
many sources of influence slip away from it, such as 
Delane’s skilful avoidance of partisanship and his literary 
habit of making the leading article convey the chief secret 
of the paper’s issue. The Delane type of editor has gone, 
until maybe the manager-proprietor who has _ succeeded 
him finds in a popular demand for voices rather than echoes 
a reason for bringing him back again. 

mW. Me. 





A YEAR OF THE WAR. 


‘‘My Year of the War.” By Freperick PALMER. (Murray 
6s. net.) 
“With Our Army in Flanders.” By C. VALENTINE 


WiuuiaMs. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Russian Campaign, April to August, and the Evacua- 
tion of Warsaw.” By STANLEY WASHBURN. (Melrose. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

““Day by Day with the Russian Army.” By Brrnarp 
PARES. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


LittLe by little there is shaping a great opportunity for 
some artist of genius. Journalists, students, soldiers come 
back from some area of the war and cast upon a palette a 
profusion of colors which represents their gleaning from 
what is probably the world’s greatest experience. There 
are blues and greens and greys, but the dominant note is 
ochre with its terrible gashes of vermilion. Some time in 
the future a man of genius may arise who will profit by these 
extraordinary stores of color, and will use them to paint the 
picture of the war as it is. At present, all that seems to be 
possible is brief thumbnail impressions of points which have 
struck the witness, and they are limited both by the scope 
of the canvas and by the artist. Moreover, their character 
has, by the intensity of realization, already etched them so 
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deeply upon the brain that scenes of events of a year ago 
have the unreality of the far-off things in the world’s 
morning. 

Mr. Palmer’s “ Year of the War” has this odd air of 
sketching scenes of States as old as Babylon. For a modern 
war correspondent he is laudably sparing of general conclu- 
sions about campaigns. ‘““He is certain only that the 
Marne was a decisive battle of civilization ; that if England 
had not gone into the war the Germanic Powers would have 
won in three months.’’ His picture of Belgium before the 
full flood of the German armies had swept through it with 
its thrifty people burning with hate against the invader, 
and of Paris in the days of suspense when the cattle were 
huddled together on Longchamps Racecourse and in the 
Versailles Park, though painted with some power, will seem 
more genuine in years tocome. When the victory of the Marne 
had been assimilated, the peasants who had fled in front 
of the invader returned with all their worldly belongings. 
The path of the German advance was clear. Pianos smashed 
in the open and the débris of bottles of spirits lay every- 
where; and these were only the printable abominations. 
There were few signs of battle and fortunately few places 
like the woods of Betz where the French flank attack was 
first pressed home. No signs of disorganization were to be 
seen; no sign of haste, no broken transport. Thus, after 
following the Germans to the Aisne, Mr. Palmer went to 
Calais and then on to Germany. Berlin was even then 
occupied with telling itself that all was normal, and dis- 
tilling hate to inspire its men. Hamburg lay a dead city, 
with its hate the only living thing. Over the German 
borders in Holland, the refugees had fled from Antwerp and 
were kindly tended by their Dutch hosts. In Belgium, now 
almost completely German, Mr. Hoover had already estab- 
lished his American Commission for Relief, and was engaged 
in the gigantic task of keeping a nation from starvation. 
And, besides this diet of philanthropy, there was the daily 
German insistence that it was the British who had caused 
all the suffering, and the Allies were beaten. But the 
Belgians still kept up a passive resistance, persisted in 
wearing their colors and exhibiting the picture of their King. 
France had settled into its stride in the New Year, and the 
ordinary trains ran North, East, and “South from Paris. 
Nancy still rang with the stories of its brave defence by 
Castlenau, now in charge of Champagne. French Lorraine, 
delivered from the Germans, was being repaired. At 
Gerbéviller, the famous Sister Julie smilingly retold her 
memorable experiences, and explained that she had had no 
time to be frightened. She seemed a little disappointed 
that M. Poincaré, who invested her with the Legion of 
Honor, was so small. In the British part of the front the 
trench lines were sportively called Piccadilly and the Strand. 
The officers are immaculate as ever, and even the Tommies 
contrive to shave almost every day. Their humor is a con- 
tinual surprise. Most strikingly it is shown in their adoption 
of the word strafe, used variously as a noun, a verb, or an 
adjective. There are days at headquarters with the Cana- 
dians ; glimpses of Sikhs and Gurkhas, Rajputs, Pathans, 
and Gharwalis. And Mr. Palmer ends his year with a visit 
to the Grand Fleet. Part of this last section has appeared 
in the daily press; but it has not lost its freshness. The 
amazing efficiency of the Fleet, its mechanical perfection, 
the youth of its officers, and the traces of its few but stirring 
encounters: with the enemy form a memorable picture. We 
cannot praise Mr. Palmer’s style; but it is effective, and he 
has made the most of his opportunities to produce a very 
striking book. 

Mr. Valentine Williams cuts across Mr. Palmer’s year 
with his six months’ experience, and it is remarkable that 
there is no duplication. Mr. Palmer has an instinctive 
regard for general impressions ; Mr. Williams seizes readily 
upon the details which, after all, have more interest and 
value. The trenches are highly-developed defence 
systems, and one form of attack against the entrenchments 
is always proceeding—mining. The men who are engaged 
in this perilous work have the heaviest labor, digging down 
and along, covered with earth and clay, endeavoring to 
forestall the enemy who is trying to explode his mine under 
them. Vermelles was wrested from the Germans by the 
French sapping along house by house. It had been turned 
into a stronghold because it barred every attempt of the 
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French to advance eastward. 
hand and won it yard by yard. 

Bombing, another of the new-old methods which this war 
has fathered, has already its niche and esprit. ‘‘ The 
bombers go first!’ is their motto, sanctioned by the spon- 
taneous correction of the Canadian bomber, Private Apple- 
ton, when an officer wished to lead the way in a difficult part 
of the Festubert advance. When the first enemy line of 
trenches has been captured, the bombers, with their bombing 
aprons primed, advance into the narrow communication 
trenches. The knife has supplanted the bayonet for these 
narrow quarters, and Lord Cavan tells of an Irish Guards- 
man who killed some dozen or so Germans with a spade. 
Much destruction was caused by the German machine-guns, 
which outnumbered the British at first by about ten to one. 
By this means the Germans have held and hold their lines 
so thinly. They hold their lines, says Mr. Williams, with 
machine-guns, we with infantry, and the French with their 
“75’s’’—not ‘* 75-centimetre guns,’’ as he says by a slip. 
The thrilling account of the Canadians’ defence of the Ypres 
salient and of the gain and loss of Hill 60 is made valuable 
by apparently authentic observations as to the Germans’ 
terror of their own gas cylinders. The Germans had their 
pipe lines laid and their gas cylinders embedded in the front 
of their trenches in the northern part of the salient; but 
such success as they won was due to the artillery concentra- 
tion. Their curtain fire cut off the whole of the Ypres 
salient ; but, given the element of surprise which opened up 
the northern part of the salient to them, and such a pre- 
ponderance of artillery, this second attack upon Ypres seems 
more inexplicable than ever. It is too simple a solution to 
suggest, as does Mr. Williams, that it was a great German 
failure. His suggestion that the German infantry was afraid 
of its own gas is more to the point; but the root of the 
matter seems to have been that they had not the men to 
press the attack home when they were so deeply committed 
in Galicia. Hill 60 was, in effect, a monument to the extra- 
ordinary courage of our soldiers, who were “gassed” where 
they stood, refusing to give ground. The whole episode is 
upon epic scale, and the regiments engaged will bear the 
name proudly upon their banners. There are scenes of the 
desolation of Ypres and glimpses of the billets behind the 
lines and the popular bathing stations. The chateaux are 
experiencing the greatest romances of their histories, with 
the changing staffs as tenants, and the G.H.Q. are not the 
somewhat Louis Quinze court a certain peer has suggested. 
Sir John French writes his own dispatches, and works long 
and hard. There are pleasing sketches of Sir John and the 
Prince of Wales. One chapter recounts some of the magnifi- 
cent exploits of the British Guards in the war. In writing 
of the guns, Mr. Williams seems to assume that the wire- 
cutting is done by high-explosive shell. This, of course, 
cannot be assumed. It is quite a moot point whether 
shrapnel is not more effective. There are chapters upon 
the Indian troops, the aeroplane service, the Territorials, 
and the New Army, the whole making a pleasing and really 
valuable book. 

The Russian campaign from April to the evacuation of 
Warsaw engaged the attention cf probably more people than 
any other campaign in the history of the world, and Mr. 
Washburn has risen to his opportunities and produced a 
book that is not only important but also deeply fascinating. 
The German attack on the Dunajec was expected, but the 
Russians had not the artillery and munitions to deal with 
it, and their communications were insufficient to enable them 
to mass rapidly against it. The army of Dimitrieff simply 
stood and was almost annihilated. With a gap in the line 
of such an extent the Russians fell back before the German 
phalanx, which was fed with machine-like regularity. 
Warsaw, therefore, fell, in effect, on the Dunajec. Brus- 
silav’s army to the south and Evert’s to the north made fight- 
ing retreats, the former securing vast numbers of Austrian 
prisoners. A visit to the armies of Ivanov’s command showed 
undiminished courage everywhere, even after the loss of 
Lemberg. ‘“ We do not believe in holding untenable military 
positions for moral effect,” sums up, in the words of a 
general, the Russian interpretation of war. On the same 
principle they made no pompous occasion of the capture of 
Przemysl. It is a point of view with which one feels more 
in sympathy ; but how far it subserves the purposes of war 
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is doubtful. The defence of Warsaw was even a finer thing 
than we realized, and the Germans at the last seem to have 
lost touch with the Russian rearguards. Mr. Washburn has 
attractive little sketches of Alexeiff, a shy, reserved man, 
reputed to have the keenest brain in the army, Ivanov, and 
Brussilov ; and he seizes instinctively upon the essential 
features of a situation. He describes the peasants working 
in Poland between the lines, and his scenes from the evacua- 
tion of Warsaw are as memorable as they are valuable in 
filling in our picture of one of Russia’s greatest, crises. 

“ Day by Day with the Russian Army” is An interesting 
book ; but one cannot refrain from describing if as most disap- 
pointing. Professor Pares, who knows and sympathizes with 
the Russians so much, kept a diary during the ten months 
—August, 1914, to June, 1915—that he spent with the 
Russian Army. He acted as official correspondent with the 
Russian Army, and was presumably overwhelmed by 
officialdom, for in spite of the vivid glimpses of the gallant 
Russian troops in many guises and under many réles, his 
book frequently degenerates into accounts which might just 
as well refer to the Peruvians fighting in South America. 
With the exception of a few maps and plans, which are so 
well known that they add nothing to our knowledge, there 
is little but irritation to be gained from a search into the pro- 
gress of the great Galician retreat in May and June. What 
is to be gained from this: “The FF Corpsfurtheron . . . 
while its neighbor, the SS Corps . . .” We are told of 
the “O’s,” the “ Z’s,” and the “R’s” holding positions 
which we can fix relatively to each other, but not relatively 
to the rest of the line: as we have no starting-point. 
Generals are hardly ever mentioned, and this is appreciated 
as the more regrettable from the masterly little sketch of 
General Irmanov and his heroic corps of ‘‘ 3-k.”” Why they 
cannot be identified when most people know them, it is hard 
to say. But perhaps Mr. Pares was too sensitive about 
trespassing upon his host’s hospitality, unless some 
unusually stupid Censor has been at work. Still Mr. Pares 
is a graceful writer, and his diary is interesting and useful, 
though it prints but another impressionist sketch of the 
splendid soldiers of our Ally. It is good to know that the 
Zemstvo Red Cross work has been so efficiently organized. 
As an appendix, Mr. Pares prints the translation of “An 
Austrian Officer’s Diary,’’ a real human document taken 
from a prisoner. 





THE GEORGIANS. 


“Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915.” (The Poetry Book Shop. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue first Georgian book of verse had, we believe, a success 
quite incommensurate with the accepted opinions as to modern 
indifference towards other than fashionable poetry—a 
success on something of the same scale as the collected 
edition of Francis Thompson. And, in spite of a tendency 
towards patchiness and indiscriminate admission, the Poetry 
Book Shop thoroughly deserved it. Now we have another 
instalment, comprising a selection of poetry written during 
the last two years, and containing two fresh names—Mr. 
Francis Ledwidge and Mr. Ralph Hodgson. These, alas! 
supply a gap; James Flecker and Rupert Brooke having died 
within recent memory. 

It is, of course, one of the most difficult things in the 
world to review an honestly and devotedly ambitious con- 
temporary anthology. The literary record of this generation 
is such that one is only too glad to see it, and so to subordi- 
nate the critical temper to the mood of appreciation. These 
poets are nearly all young men, and few of them have 
suffered the mildew of commercial popularity. Their office 
is only to their Muse and their inclinations and endeavors 
to their work—an attitude which, in our opinion, spells 
salvation in any potential revival of literature. And a 
volume which throws so wide a net is bound to have its 
catch of trout and minnows, of genuine and mediocre verse. 
For all that, it is not so salient an achievement as its pre- 
decessor. That is not altogether the fault of the Poetry 
Book Shop. To fill nearly 250 pages, and at the same time 
fetch a compass only of two years, is to put a premium on 
quantitative rather than qualitative poetry. And _ the 


publishers are under a disability for which the times more 
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NEW STIRRING STORIES 
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AT GRIPS WITH THE TURK. 


Story of the Dardanelles Campaign. [Illustrated by WAL 
PAGET. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 58. 


UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND. 


A Story of the Great War from the Battle of the Aisne. 
Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 38. 6d. 


WITH OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 


A Tale of Cossack Fighting in the Eastern Campaign. TIllus- 
— by WAL PAGET. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 68. 
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A Story of the Great War down to the Battle of the Aisne. 
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A Story of the Great War. Illustrated in Colour and in Black- 
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By LIEUT.-COL. CYRIL FIELD, R.M.L.I. 
THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK. 
Illustrated by 32 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
3s. 6d. 
THE BRITISH NAVY BOOK, 


Illustrated from drawings by C. M. PADDAY and from Photo- 
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A Story of School Life. Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and- 
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MARGERY DAWE. 
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cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
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JOYCE HARRINGTON’S TRUST. 
An Argentine Mystery. Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 58. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECROD. 
Illustrated by BALLIOL SALMON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A GIRL AND A CARAVAN. 
The Story of Irma’s Quest in Persia. Illustrated by FRED 
LEIST. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL, 


Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and-White by STANLEY 
DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES, 3y noyp cante. 


Crown 8vo. 58. net. [Second Edition now ready. 


“Undoubtedly the most vivid description, the most lively 
narrative of the actual fighting in France that has yet been pre- 
sented to the public. The book itself, from cover to cover, is 
the best thing of its kind that has been published since the war 
began.”—Land and Water. 


ESCAPE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 2, 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. Large Post 8vo. 68. net. 


“A comforting book for war time. It is pleasantly intimate, 
cheerily thoughtful, redolent of a charming and courageous 
personality. We have enjoyed this book for its hopefulness, 
charm and candour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. New Edition, mostly 
re-written and greatly enlarged. With Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Small Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“Sir Sidney Lee’s masterly storehouse of facts . . . this 
learned and careful work. If one were allowed to possess only 
one book about Shakespeare, Sir Sidney Lee’s would be the 
indispensable book.”—Daily News. ‘ 


FATHER PAYNE. Anonymous. Large post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Payne himself is delightful. His story and his opinions 
make a book that will interest the general reader even more 
than it will interest the man of letters.”—Times. 
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BOOK VERSION CORRECTED. The text prepared 
by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 
Foolscap 8vo. 28. net. 

“A text of the Prayer Book Psalms which by a few altera- 
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OUR INDIANS AT MARSEILLES. 


By MASSIA BIBIKOFF. Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With an Introduction by MAURICE 
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Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 58. net. [Just ready. 
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CREES. Large Post 8vo. 68. net. 


“We recognise this as the real thing. Dr. Crees has written 
with humour, knowledge, and real feeling a book that is pro- 
vocative of thought.”—Saturday Review. 


EPHEMERA, By GEOFFREY DRAGE. Author 


of ‘*The Imperial Organisation of Trade,” &e. 
With a Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8v>. 10s. 6d. 
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GENERAL PICHEGRU’S TREASON. 


By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Bart., Author of 
“England and the Orleans Monarchy,” &c. With 6 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ As a study of the byways of European history, this is one of 
the most absorbing books we can recall.”—Observer. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A BISHOP. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. (lately 
Bishop of Bristol). With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition now ready. 


**Will be one of the personal successes of the publishing 
season. It is just what such a book should be.”—Daily Graphic. 
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than they are responsible. It is one of the most curious 
features of our generation that the young authors 
open their career with a good book and pursue it with 
a number of imitations. Their inspiration, that is to say, 
has not enough body in it to carry them over their first 
and lavish venture. Rupert Brooke and Mr. De la Mare are 
examples. Brooke, we think, never realized the exuberant 
promise of his early poems, in which there was certainly 
“poetry enough for anything.” His process was a gradual 
loss in objectivity. Great poetry, that is to say universal 
poetry, cannot be achieved without an impersonal quality. 
The poet’s personality is not so much lost as merged 
in the objective reality of his vision. And Brooke's 
growth was equivalent to the development of self-conscious- 
ness. His eye steadily receded from the object and turned 
inwards upon itself. For instance, in this volume (we quote 
from “ Tiare Tahiti ’’):— 
“Tai here, Mamua, 
Crown the hair and come away! 
Hear the calling of the moon, 
And the whispering scents that stray 
About the idle warm lagoon. 
Hasten, hand in human hand, 
Down the dark, the flowered way, 
Along the whiteness of the sand, 
And in the water’s soft caress, 
Wash the mind of foolishness.’ 


This and the others, all collected from “1914 and Other 
Poems,” are a cabinet of all the talents, but just because of 
that emphasis upon self-conscious expression, restrained 
from discovery beyond. And the same, though in a less 
degree, is true of Mr. De la Mare. All but one of his poems 
represented here are reprinted from “ Peacock Pie.” But 
their virtue is many leagues from that of “ Poems ”’ (1906) 
and “The Listeners.” There was a quite incomparable 
subtlety of rhythm and elfin magic in “The Listeners,” 
nearer perhaps to Coleridge at his best than any other 
English poet since. But in these poems, crystalline and 
delicate as they are, Mr. De la Mare is living on his past. 
The quality of strangeness, which, in his supple metres, was 
the most natural thing in the world, has become purely 
fantastic—fantastic, so to speak, in the air, a part 
seductively but none the less artificially breaking off from 
the whole. Yet another instance is Mr. Stephens, five of 
whose poems are selected from “ Songs from the Clay.” Mr. 
Stephens really deserves his fall from poetic grace, because 
he has treated his Muse so cavalierly His verse is no 
longer a severe emotional discipline, but a plaything, an 
idle bauble. Place this kind of jingle :— 


’ 


“T was singing all the time, 
Just as prettily as he, 
About the dew upon the lawn 
And the wind upon the lea; 
So I didn’t listen to him 
As he sang upon a tree.” 


—beside the lean, insurgent passion, the dramatic pungency, 
the direct originality of ‘‘ Insurrections ’’ (1909). It is to 
make a poppet of an athlete. 

For all these disadvantages, the Bookshop should have 
been more judicious in its selection. Why is not Mr. 
Squire included? His ‘‘ The Three Hills’’ was published 
in 1913, and so is within the boundaries of choice. The book 
is, we grant, decidedly unequal in merit, but at least one 
poem, ‘‘ Antinomies on a Railway Station,’’ which has a 
genuine metaphysical rapture, ought to have been included, 
and a poem of something of the same calibre, “In a Res- 
taurant,’’ and, we believe, of later date, would have been a 
Castor to Pollux. Then Mr. Davies, being perhaps our 
best purely lyrical poet, should have appeared in 
full dress. Instead, it is rather in shirt-sleeves and dress- 
ing-gown. Of the eight poems reprinted here, six are from 
“The Bird of Paradise” and two from “ Foliage,” in our 
opinion a greatly superior volume. And the only two which 
represent Mr. Davies at his best and most unified are ‘‘ The 
Hawk” and “Thunderstorms.” But what of the almost 
Shakespearean concept of “Dreams of the Sea” in 
“ Foliage ”’ :— ; 

“Thou knowest the way to tame the wildest life, 
Thou knowest the way to bend the great and proud; 
I think of that Armada, whose puffed sails, 
Greedy and large, came swallowing every cloud. 








** But I have seen the sea-boy, young and drownded, 
Lying on shore, and by thy cruel hand, 
A seaweed beard was on his tender chin, 
His heaven-blue eyes were filled with common sand. 


‘And yet, for all, I yearn, for thee again, 
To sail once more upon thy fickle flood ; 
I’ll hear thy waves wash under my death-bed, 

Thy salt is lodged forever in my blood.” 
And ‘‘ Plants and Men,”’ in ‘‘ The Bird of Paradise,’’ which, 
if more tenuous in thought and expression, is highly charac- 
teristic of Mr. Davies’s translucent manner, more finely so 
than ‘‘ A Fleeting Passion’’ and ‘‘ The Bird of Paradise.” 

But where we are chiefly at odds with the editor is in 
the inclusion of Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s and Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s poetic dramas. A predominantly lyrical anthology 
like this is not the place for them. Their poetic excellence 
is not such as to warrant such a large grant of space, as they 
impair the unity of the volume. Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ King 
Lear’s Wife’ has a certain distinction and felicity of phras- 
ing. But Lear’s intrigue with the waiting woman 
Gormflaith over his wife Hygd’s death-bed, and Goneril’s 
murder of her do not fit the essential dignity of poetic 
tragedy. And Mr. Abercrombie’s ‘‘ The End of the 
World ”’ is too wilfully anachronistic in its language, too 
undramatic in its theme, and too labored and nebulous in its 
execution for the achievement of its artistic purpose. We 
firmly hold, besides, that the poetic drama (that is to say, 
the heroic drama) is only suited to the heroic ages. Poetic 
drama must, by its very nature, be an exercise nowadays. 
The appropriate figures have become a faded memory, and 
there is no modern storehouse of material, upon which the 
poetic dramatist can draw. One has only to look at the 
poetic tragedies of Dryden, Nicholas Rowe, Addison, &c., 
in a quintessentially unheroic age, to see a parallel. The 
historical spirit obtrudes disastrously upon the poetic. 
Aristotle was right when he laid it down that to make a heroic 
drama, you want a Gulliver in conflict with Lilliputians, 
and brought to his fall by an error, omission, or even 
accident. In that sense, “Samson Agonistes” is the 
authentic poetic drama. 

But to return to our lyricists. Flecker is a little dis- 
appointing. ‘‘ The Old Ships’”’ has a sumptuously deco- 
rative effect, without being merely a mosaic. But the others 
(from “The Golden Journey to Samarkand”) are too 
elaborately colored and patterned. They are like the waving 
of many-colored scarves. And there is nothing here to equal 
the magnificent impulse and quite extraordinary versifica- 
tion of ‘‘ The War-Song of the Saracens.” Mr. Drinkwater, 
again, writes not poetry, but descriptive rhetoric. He is like 
an energetic swimmer, caught in an irresistible current, and 
struggling painfully but vainly to reach the coveted shore— 
poetic imagination. Mr. Ledwidge, one of the new-comers, 
has a pleasant, if rather slender, oaten pipe. Mr. 
Lawrence’s sombre numbers prove him a unique artist of 
sensation, but hardly of the transfigured poetic mood. But, 
to our mind, the pearl of all the poems in the book is Mr. 
Ralph Hodgson’s “The Song of Honor,” reprinted from 
one of the ‘‘ Flying Fame’s”’ broadsides. Mr. Hodgson did 
not appear in the former volume. We have little hesitation 
in hailing this poem as a work of exquisite imagination, 
profound feeling, and first-hand inspiration. It possesses 
just that element of spiritual insight which distinguishes 
the great poem and transforms it into a universal, inevitable 
entity. Its music is exactly matched to its feeling, its 
thought to its expression. And beyond this harmony, just 
that impalpable, serene consciousness that makes the 
mysterious truth of poetry. We can only quote a stanza or 
two :— 

“The Babble-wren and nightingale 

Sang in the Abyssinian vale 

That season of the year! 
Yet, true enough, I heard them plain, 
I heard them both, again, again, 

As sharp and sweet and clear, 
As if the Abyssinian tree 
Had thrust a bough across the sea, 
Had thrust a bough across to me 


With music for my ear!” 
And :— 


“T heard the universal choir, 
The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song, 
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‘Samuel Butler after his death has achieved the immortality on 
which he laid stress mere thaz once. is 

te enjoy the kind of repute whieh is beyond critisism. 
has reached the 8th impression of = 10th edition ; tha 
able novel, ‘The Way ef All Flesh,’ the 7th impression of its gud; 
and the studies in scienes have —h--] the blessings instead @ wee 
scoffs of men ef f seience. Latterly he has had another posthumous 
sueeess in ‘The Notebooks’.”—Athensum. 


FOR WINTER DAYS & CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS 


Complete List arranged in order of publication. 
A FIRST YEAR IN CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT AND 
OTHER EARLY ESSAYS. 
Entirely new, revised, and enlarged edition. 5s, net 


EREWHON: A SATIRE. 





8th Im sonion c 10th Edition 2s. 6d. net 
THE FAIB HAVEN. AN I New Edition. 5s, net 
LIFE AND HABIT. _ Edition 5s, net 
EVOLUTION OLD AND NEW. New Edition. 5s, net 
UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. New Edition. 5s, net 
ALPS AND SANCTUARIES, New Edition. 5s, net 
LUCK ORB CUNNING. Cheaper Issue. 5s. net 
EX VOTO. Cheaper Issue. Illustrated. 5s. net 
THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY. cheaper Issue. 5s. net 
THE ILIAD, IN ENGLISH PROSE. New Bdition. 5s. net 


SHAKESPEARB’S SONNETS (Reconsidered). 
Cheaper Issue. 5S. net 
THE ODYSSEY, IN ENGLISH PROSE. cheaper Issue. 5S. net 
EREWHON REVISITED. sth Impression. 2s. 6d. net 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. A NOVEL. a 
8th Impression of 2nd Bdition. 6S. 
GOD THE KNOWN AND GOD THE UNKNOWN. Is. 6d. net 
THE NOTEBOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 
paives Ae Searcy Festing Jones. With Portrait and 
Srd and Popular Impression. net 
THE. HUMOUR OF HOMER, AND OTHER ESSAYS ON 
LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. Feating ieee 
pote - Biographical Sketch by Henry 5 coe. Be. net 
“The public has no longer any excuse for not knowing any- 
thing about the most a. honest, courageous, and original 
of e critics of modern English life, the most detached and 
unacademic of contributors to the literature of evolution. Mr. 
Birrell said no word too much in calling * Erewhon ’ the best satire 
of ite kind since ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’”"—The Outlook. 
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More about German Spics. 


Now Ready Price 3s. 6d. net. 
SOME FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 


MR. P. J. DAVENANT 


By LORD 
Author of * 


FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
‘The Holiday Adventures of Mr. P. J. Davenant.’ 
Times.—“ P. J. Davenant is one of the most glorious human boys we 


have ever come across. His role is to out-Sherlock Sherlock in the 
capture of German spies.” 





A Thrilling Book. 
Now Ready. Price 6s. 


THE CRIME CLUB 
By FRANK FROEST. 


Late Superintendent, Investigation Department, New | Yard, 
Author of “The Grell Mystery,” &c., and 


GEORGE DILNOT. 


Author of ‘“‘ The Secret Service Man,” &c. 
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Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes, 

Her million times ten million throats 
Exalt him loud and long, 

And lips and lungs, and tongues of grace 

From every part and every place, 

Within the shining of hie face, 
The universal throng.”’ 

And :— 
“The music of a lion strong, 

That shakes a hill a whole night long, 
A hill as loud as he, 

The twitter of a mouse among 

Melodious greenery. 

The ruby’s and the rainbow’s song, 
The nightingale’s—all three, 

The song of life that wells and flows 

From every leopard, lark, and rose, 

And everything that gleams or goes 
Lacks lustre in the sea.” 


If Mr. Hodgson can develop a promise so radiant as this, 
he has a great future before him. 





“ CATHOLIC.” 


“The Holy Catholic Church: The Communion of Saints. 
By H. B. Swete, D.D., late Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue key in which these Lectures are set is that of a rather 
out of date Anglicanism; they are cautious, moderate, 
decorous—and a little dull. The Roman Catholic treatment 
of the subject would have been syllogistic; a piling up of 
elaborately constructed abstract reasonings from impossible 
premisses: the lines on which a modern theologian would 
work would be historical, critical, and above all concrete ; 
he would test the use of the scientific imagination at every 
step by reference to reality and fact. Dr. Swete follows a 
middle course. The Via Media has a singular attraction for 
the English mind. Perhaps it would be truer to say that it 
had: for the English mind is now to a great extent Euro- 
peanized : and for the European mind.the Via Media has no 
attraction at all. This is why these Lectures—which repre- 
sent the Cambridge Theological School in its decline—though 
they will probably be made a text-book for candidates for 
ordination in many dioceses, do not add either to the litera- 
ture or to the knowledge of their subject. They stand for 
that peculiarly Anglican form of the Via Media which, 
rejecting as extreme the proposition that two and two make 
either five or four, falls back upon the cautious and moderate 
conclusion that they make four and a half. Medio 
tutissimus ibis: ‘‘So he giveth his beloved sleep.’”” The 
Kikuyu controversy has been fertile in solutions of this sort. 
We are not to speak of the ordinances of the non-Episcopalian 
bodies as invalid ; but they are certainly irregular : members 
of these bodies may be permitted, under exceptional circum- 
stances, to communicate in Anglican churches; but under 
no circumstances can Anglicans be permitted to communicate 
in theirs. How does this work out? An Anglican officer 
finds himself, on the eve of an engagement, with a Highland 
regiment. The men receive the Communion from their 
Presbyterian chaplain: the Anglican, if he submits himself 
to the recent Lambeth pronouncement on the subject, 
remains “unhouseled,” because he may not join in the 
highest act of Christian worship with a minister who has not 
been Episcopally ordained. Sententia vere archiepiscopalis! 
against which, happily, religion and common sense may be 
trusted to hold their own. 

Dr. Swete abounds in the sense of Lambeth. Speaking 
of the ‘‘ non-Episcopal societies,’’ while, ‘‘ as a matter of 
convenience or of courtesy an inexact use of the name may 
pass unchallenged ‘Churches’ (he tells us), in the 
strict and Scriptural sense, they are not.”” And, “ the title 
‘ Catholic’ must be vindicated for all Churches that retain 
the great Sacraments, the doctrine of the Catholic creeds, 
and the succession of the historical Episcopate ; and it must 
be denied to bodies which, however great their spiritual 
efficiency, do not fulfil these necessary conditions of genuine 
Catholicity.’’ His claims for the bishops are, indeed, semi- 
papal. “ The Anglican Episcopate has formulated the basis 





which the non-Episcopal bodies will be asked to accept if at 
any time they are led to desire federation with the historical] 
Church.” If we object that without the assent of Parlia- 
ment the resolutions of Conferences and Convocations are 
so much waste paper, we are reminded that, while ‘‘ the 
Church suffers from the heavy hand of a House of Commons 
which is no longer an assembly of Churchmen .. . 
to-day Erastians are a negligible minority in England, and 
the Crown uses its supremacy with great moderation, and 
with an obvious desire for the spiritual welfare of the 
Church.” Theology of this brand should be labelled, ‘‘ Made 
in England.’’ For in no other country would it gain a 
hearing, or be expounded from professors’ chairs. 

“No equally short proposition ever bristled with a 
greater number of contentious points,’’ is Dr. Swete’s very 
just comment on the statement of the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent with regard to Papal supremacy. But, 
from his own standpoint, his assertion that “it is 
the will of the True Pastor of the Universal Church 
that his flock shall be one, but that he does not require that 
it shall be included in a single fold,” is at least as open to 
question ; nor does the fine-drawn distinction between the 
Greek equivalent for “ flock” and “fold ’’ (St. John x., 16)— 
a distinction which would have been unintelligible to the 
author of the Fourth Gospel—support his case. The radical 
defect of the Via Media is its inconsistency. You cannot 
use an argument as far as it suits your purpose and then 
drop it when it gets you into difficulties; neither the 
traditionalist nor the scientific position can be played with 
fast and loose in this way. The same line of argument which 
shows the necessity of the Episcopate shows also the necessity 
of its formal completion in the Papacy; the same line of 
thought which explains the Papacy by historical causes 
explains the Episcopate, the official ministry, the develop- 
ment of the Sacramental system, and the introduction of 
the element of speculation into religion in the same way. 
Dr. Swete justifies the policy of reserve taken up by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908 towards non-episcopalians by 
the duties which her relation to the other Catholic Churches 
—in particular “the Churches of the East and the great 
Latin communion’’—impose upon the English Church. 
Unfortunately, “the great Latin communion” does not 
acknowledge this relationship. It denies at once Anglican 
Orders and Anglican orthodoxy ; the advances made to the 
Vatican by English High Churchmen were met, even under 
the opportunist Leo XIII., by the cut direct. Pius X. won 
the heart of our lucifugi by his open hostility to learning. 
But Oxford, and even Zanzibar, “rejoiced with trembling.” 
The time was not meet for olive branches :— 

“Such proposals, sure enough, 
Would meet a merited rebuff.” 

It is only the incurable insularity of Anglicanism that blinds 
men, in other regards well-informed and not unintelligent, 
to the obvious fact that the Reformed and the unreformed 
Churches are kept apart, not by the idiosyncrasies 
of this or that Pope, but by a radical and increasing 
divergence of principle: the appeal of the latter is to a fixed 
canon, that of the former to a living, growing truth. “The 
whole essence of Catholicism,’”’ says Harnack, “ is the deifica- 
tion of tradition. To assert the apostolicity of the empiric, 
relative, and contingent institutions of the Church, and 80, 
fusing them into the substance and content of the Gospel, 
to place them above all criticism—that is ‘ Catholic.’ ” 

Few theological terms have been, and are, used so loosely ; 
and in few cases has the misuse of terms been accompanied 
by so great a confusion of thought. “Before the end of the 
second century this title of the Church had established itself 
at Rome,” says Dr Swete. And its connotation was from 
the first Roman. The Churches of the East style themselves 
Orthodox, not Catholic ; the accent is laid on correct opinion, 
not on diffusion in space or time, much less on a particular 
relation to a Central See. In the West it stood for 
the State or Empire Church as distinct from the sects 
unauthorized by the Imperial Government. For its 
theological content the locus classicus is the edict of the 
three Emperors—Gratian, Valentinian II., and Theodosius 
—a.D. 380; “we will that those who embrace this (the 
Trinitarian) creed be called Catholic Christians ”; and in 


of ultimate unity. In the famous Lambeth ‘quadrilateral’ | this sense the great Churches of the Reformation, the Church 
of England among them, are Catholic. Since the sixteenth 


the bishops have stated clearly and frankly the minimum | 
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THE STUFF THAT 
HEROES ARE MADE OF. 


Hundreds of our beys in beth ser- 
vices are fighting for their Country's 
Honour, Here are extracts from two 
letters recently received :— 





“We shall either return uphelding 
our title as Mistress of the Seas or 
we shall not return at all,” 

‘* He volunteered to work a machine 
gun after the rest of the team were 
disabled. It was certain death for 
him, but he insisted upon doing it, 
and was picked off after firing about 
fifty rounds. Mercifully, he was 
killed instantly, so did not suffer.” 


Cifts of money or clothing in aid 

of cur great family of Orphan, Desti- 

tute and Afflicted Children in our 15 
Branches are urgently needed 














For full particulars and advice how to help, 
apply to Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, National 
Children’s Home, 104-122, City Road, London, E.C. 
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century, however, the Roman connotation of the term has | 
become dominant. The Reformation was, and remains, the 
dividing line; to be Catholic is to be unreformed. In this 
sense of the word, the English Church is not Catholic; and 
to suppose any relations between Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics possible except by way of submission is to confuse 
a rather muddy backwater of English denominational 
sentiment with the main current of European thought. The 
Church of England is in some—not in all—respects the first 
of the Protestant Churches ; and friendly relations with them 
are possible. With Rome relations of any sort or kind are, 
and will remain, out of the question. And the Lambeth 
Conference would do well to remember the homely proverb 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Mr. Asquitn’s reply to Mr. Snowden confirms the 
idea entertained for the last fortnight on the Stock Exchange 
that feelers for peace may be beginning, and the strength 
of Consols in face of the recent rate of expenditure (seven mil- 
lions a day) bears witness to this tendency. It is fortunate 
for the Government that private investors are so ready to 
put money into three months’ Treasury Bills, for this is the 
most convenient form of security to hold until the question 
as to the duration of the war has been settled. Meanwhile, 
there has been quite a spurt in Peruvians, really a recovery 
from the unduly heavy fall which followed the removal of 
minimum prices. The Corporation is not in a very flourish- 
ing state, but it is expected to recover after the war, and 
in that case investors will be rewarded. The depression in 
Argentine Rails is to be ascribed more to financial conditions 
in Europe rather than to economic conditions in Argentina. 
President Wilson’s Message forecasting heavy taxation for 
armaments, or “ preparedness,” as he calls it, caused a 
certain gloom in Wall Street; but money there is so 
plentiful that the sales of American Bonds now being 
arranged by the Treasury in aid of the exchanges, may prove 
successful. Certainly English holders of American bonds 
have so far been able to realize at marvellously good prices. 
All this means living on our capital, and when the war is 
over London’s financial position will be visibly weaker. 

The Discount Market has been very quiet, and money 
remains at from 4 to 44 per cent. up to seven days. 


INVESTMENT Trust Stocks. 


Considering the general investment depreciation caused 
by the war, it is not surprising to find that the securities 
of Investment Trusts, which spread their capital over a 
wide field, have fallen very heavily in price. Some slight 
interest recently revived in some of these stocks which have 
been markedly quiescent during the war, and it may be useful 
to investors to see at a glance how far the depreciation has 
gone :— 


Fall 
Price Latest since 


Prices ef 1914. July 30, Business before 


Name 


Highest. Lowest 1914. ’ War. 
Alliance Trust Ord ‘ 305 363 395 = - ‘= 
— Investment Trust 
Deferred ss ice ee 26: 
Edinburgh Investment ” _ = " 
Trust (Deferred) . 292 278 292 233 5S 
Foreign American and 
General (Deferred) ... 111 105 106 814 244 








Foreign and Colonial 

(Deferred) ik, on Oe 134) 1344 89 454 
Industrial and General 

Ord. a an --- 180 1603 162 105 57 
Investment Trust (Def.) 232 2074 2173 1643 523 
London Trust (Deferred) 1083 100 100 86 14 
Mercantile Invest and 

General Ord. ... .-. 1303 119 1203 863 34 
United States and South 

American Investment 

Ord. ‘ pee ... 1043 100 104 70 34 


At present prices it is possible to obtain a yield of between 
7 and 8 per cent. from several deferred stocks of sound com- 
panies. Dividends are, of course, not certain to remain at 
present levels, but the soundly-managed concerns, whose 
investments are wisely and widely disposed, have contrived to 
do fairly well, in spite of the war. At a recent meeting a 
Trust Company chairman remarked that out of 150 home 
investments in which his company had an interest, 100 had 
since the war yielded the same return as before, while 30 
had yielded less and 20 had yielded more. That shows 
the possibilities of very fair results, even in war-time. 
This market certainly contains some bargains, but investors 
would be wise at the present moment to avoid companies 
that do not publish their investments. 


PERUVIAN CORPORATION. 


Last year the dividend on Peruvian Corporation Pre- 
ference shares was reduced from 2} to 1 per cent., and this 
year only. 4 per cent. is to be paid. But shareholders have 
no reason to be disheartened. Since the financial year 
closed on June 30th business generally has improved, and the 
railway and steamboat receipts show an increase of 
$353,600. Moreover, in the previous accounts the directors 
fortunately increased the amount carried forward by over 
£90,000 after paying the above-mentioned 1 per cent. on 
the preference shares, an additional 2 per cent. on the 
debentures, making the full 6 per cent., and £141,600 for 
debenture amortization and special allocations. This year 
net profits, after payment of 4 per cent. debenture interest, 
amount to £163,838, as compared with £409,500 for the pre- 
vious twelve months. Of the decline nearly £208,000 was 
due to a decrease in net revenue from the railways. More- 
over, the Corporation had serious exchange difficulties to 
contend with, while the Peruvian Government Decree, which 
has since been rescinded, seriously interfered with the ship- 
ments of guano. These, nevertheless, show an increase of 
£10,000, at £136,843, and the report states that, notwith- 
standing the abnormal conditions prevailing, the sale prices 
were good, and freights ruled lower, the necessary charters 
having been effected previously to the declaration of war. 
The directors propose to pay an additional 1 per cent. on 
the debentures, making 5 per cent. for the year, to set 
aside £54,000 for amortization of debentures, but to reduce 
the special allocations to £41,178. After paying the pre- 
ference dividend of 4 per cent. there will remain £146,571 to 
be carried forward, or £4,000 less than was brought in. 
Peruvians have been one of the most active features of the 
Stock Exchange during the week. When the minimum price 
on the debentures was removed last week the quotation fell 
from 90 to 82, but there has since been an improvement to 
85 on the good railway earnings. The preference stock, the 
arrears on which are almost 80 per cent., fell to 22, but has 
also recovered to 244. The ordinary stock now stands at 
about 43. 
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